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epoch is the expression of a Divine idea which, 

though essentially the same throughout, is in 
continual need of fresh interpretation. Each period, 
therefore, tends to emphasise a particular mode of the 
idea, which becomes its dominant note and is the philo- 
sophic basis of all its poetry. Now in the nineteenth century 
this dominant note was Humanity—human progress and 
freedom ; and as American poetry may be said to have 
been non-existent before, Humanity, in one or other of 
its many phases, rings clear in the work of the most 
diverse American poets. Of all these, incomparably the 
greatest is Longfellow. True, there are certain points 
in which he falls short of several of his contemporaries. 
Whittier, as we shall see, sometimes rises to a passionate 
intensity of feeling unattainable by a poet of Longfellow’s 
placid temperament. Poe is his superior in imagination 
and in analytic power, Walt Whitman in originality of 
thought and in strength of personality. But Whittier’s 
outlook was narrowed by the limitations of his life and 


Feet has observed? that the literature of every 


1 “Ueber das Wesen des Gelehrten ”: a course of lectures on the 
Profession of Letters, delivered in 1805 to the students of Erlangen 
University. ; 
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education ; he lacks metrical finish, and his simplicity 
continually sinks to commonplace. Poe and Walt Whit- 
man are extremes which meet. The former is a morbid 
visionary, the embodiment of literary form divorced from 
sense; the latter a healthy barbarian, who has discarded 
metre altogether, and both in thought and style harks 
back to a primitive naturalism. And both appeal by 
their eccentricity to the craze for novelty and bizarrerie 
that is one of the most prominent characteristics of deca- 
dence. Longfellow, on the other hand, is anything but 
decadent. He cannot give us new thoughts; he is no 
inspired prophet with a mission to raise mankind to a 
higher plane ; but he has given adequate expression, in 
verse always sweet and melodious, to the highest senti- 
ments and aspirations of the average humanity of his 
time. 

Whitman sought to found a new and distinctively 
national school by ignoring the past ; Longfellow recog- 
nised that American poetry is necessarily a continuation of 
English. Yet itis not easy to affiliate him to any English 
poet. Perhaps he has most in common with Wordsworth. 
Both have the same predilection for ordinary, homely life, 
for the simplest and most elemental sentiments of the 
human heart. Both are perpetually striving to elevate 
the commonplace. And both, though themselves devoid 
of passion and dramatic vision, are strongly attracted by 
the impassioned rapture of Dante and the introspective 
imagination of Chaucer. But Wordsworth at his best 
exhibits a profound insight into the human heart and 
an intense pathos in his treatment of its emotions that 
we seek in vain from Longfellow. His nature-worship 
reveals the sympathetic knowledge of one who has passed 
his life in close association with all her varied aspects ; 
whereas Longfellow’s only suggests the hasty and super- 
ficial admiration of the tourist. And he is infinitely 
superior in perfection of form. A single example from 
each must suffice. In “ Vittoria Colonna” * Longfellow 
has given us a study of the sorrow of a loving woman 

1 « Birds of Passage,” Flight v. 
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for the death of her husband in battle. It contains some 
fine lines, especially in the stanzas where trees and flowers, 
“the song of birds,” and “the silence of deserted rooms ” 
are invoked, with sea and air, as “ministers of her 
despair ”: 

Till the o’erburdened heart, so long 

Imprisoned in itself, found vent 

And voice in one impassioned song 

Of inconsolable lament. 


The melody of the verse in these stanzas, the simple 
pathos and the sureness of touch by which Nature herself 
is made to swell Vittoria’s grief are scarcely surpassed by 
Wordsworth. But the beauty of the poem, as a whole, 
is marred by its conventional setting, which reduces it to 
the sentimental reflection of a traveller as he gazes at an 
old castle and sees in imagination the family ghost gliding 
to and froupon the terrace. Let us now consider Words- 
worth’s treatment of the same theme in ‘‘ Laodamia.’ 
The poem has the graceful symmetry of a Greek statue. 
The passionate prayer of the Thessalian Queen with which 
it opens: “Restore him to my sight, Great Jove, restore ”; 
her expectant attitude as in perfect faith she awaits the 
answer of the gods; the vision of her dead husband’s 
spirit; the heroic level of their conversation, suggestive 
of the calm dignity and noble blessedness of a patriot’s 
death ; the pathetic close when 
Swift, towards the realms that know not earthly day, 


He through the portal takes his silent way, 
And on the palace floor a lifeless corse she lay, 


while her soul, stained with the crime 


Of lovers that in reason’s spite have loved, 
Was doomed to wander in a grosser clime 


Apart from happy ghosts ; 


—all combine to produce a masterpiece of design in which 
every part is duly subordinated to the structure of the 
whole. 

Most men of literary tastes have tried their hands at 
yersification, and Longfellow’s youthful efforts showed no 
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special promise. But there is a freshness and spontaneity 
in these early poems which is wanting in his later work. 
For his European travel so thoroughly imbued him with 
the spirit of medizvalism that ever after he seems to have 
regarded nature through the haze of romantic sentiment, 


Henceforth 


Tales that have the rime of age, 
And chronicles of eld 

chiefly interest him: it is the keynote struck in the 
“ Prelude” to his first volume of poems—“ Voices of the 
Night.” One of the earliest “ voices” was the “ Psalm 
of Life.” In spite of worn-out metaphors and hackneyed 
allusions, its manifest sincerity and gentle simplicity went 
straight to men’s hearts. 

These two qualities of sincerity and simplicity are 
characteristic of many of Longfellow’s shorter poems ; 
and to it they owe much of their popularity. The human 
interest of “ The Village Blacksmith” is felt by every 
one ; the treatment is spirited and the platitude at the 
end neatly turned. ‘ Maidenhood” is quite Words- 
worthian in its subtle suggestiveness. Perhaps the 
harmony of the poem is impaired somewhat by the 
change of metaphor from a river toa bough. But the 
picture of the maiden 

Standing with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet, 

Womanhood and childhood fleet, 
is drawn with skilful strokes that indelibly impress it upon 
thememory. ‘‘Excelsior” at once leapt into popular favour. 
It gave expression to one of the catch-words at the time. 
It is a hymn of aimless aspiration under the type of a 
crazy youth who, if he had attained the heights of 
Parnassus or of Olympus, would have stood gaping in 
stupefaction—and fluttered helplessly over a precipice. 
Haud sic itur ad astra! And when we can see a voice, we 
may, perhaps, be able to understand its resemblance to a 
falling star. The verses “To a Child” suggest careful 
observation without a trace of insight. And there is 
an artificial ring about the geographical and _ historical 
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allusions and the meditative anticipation of futurity that 
accords ill with the natural simplicity of the theme. Con- 
trast Longfellow’s book-mediated sentiment with the deep 
insight and the pathos, free from all extraneous ornament, 
of Swinburne’s “‘ Cradle Songs.” But the quaint charm 
of “The Old Clock on the Stair” appeals to a certain 
universality of taste in us all. And “The Arrow and the 
Song” has the neat, clear-cut outlines of a cameo, and 
approaches, in simple brevity, the curiosa felicitas of 
Horace. 

Longfellow is always at his best when he tries to work 
upon the people’s feelings. Hence his marked success as 
a ballad-writer. The essentials of a ballad are simple 
motive and swift action. Subtle thought and delicate 
harmonies are out of place. And thisis why Longfellow 
succeeded where greater poets have sometimes failed. 
His most popular ballad is “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” a fine description of a ship in a storm, 
Unfortunately it is overloaded with similes; the ceaseless 
reiteration of the words “like” and “as” becomes 
wearisome. Moreover “ whooping” is hardly a suitable 
epithet for ‘ billow.” And Poe was probably right in his 
criticism of the salt tears frozen in the maiden’s eyes as a 
false touch that sins against good taste. The stirring 
‘“‘ Ballad of Carmilhan”’ is free from these defects. We 
seem to see the hurricane swooping down upon the 
doomed ship, while 

The lightning flashed from cloud to cloud, 
And rent the sky in two; 

A jagged flame, a single jet 

Of white fire, like a bayonet, 
That pierced the eyeballs through ; 


in its glare we catch a glimpse of the ‘“‘Ship of the Dead ” 
and her crew of ghosts, with the “Chimneys Three ” in 
the background ; and we watch with breathless interest 
the onward rush of the Valdemar ‘‘ Right through the 
Phantom Bark ”’ till she “ crashed, a hopeless wreck,” upon 
the Chimneys. In varied rhythm and imaginative power, as 


'« Tales of a Wayside Inn,’ Part ii, 
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well as in a certain supernatural weirdness of atmosphere, 
it recalls Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.” 

But if Longfellow’s appeal to popular feeling was 
successful in the ballads, his “ Poems on Slavery” were 
less fortunate. Though unquestionably sincere, they 
seemed wanting in earnestness, doubtless owing to the dis- 
taste of a bookish temperament for heated controversy. 
*““The Slave’s Dream” is an example of a perverted 
imagination common among philanthropists. It would be 
pathetic, were it not untrue to nature. The sentiments 
described presuppose a degree of mental cultivation incon- 
ceivable in a West African savage. ‘ The Slave in the 
Dismal Swamp” is lurid melodrama. But it merely 
describes, without much imaginative force, an incident 
that had become a regular stock-in-trade of Abolitionist 
orators. By far the best of the poems is ‘‘ The Quadroon 
Girl.” The theme is skilfully elaborated, and the very 
restraint of the diction serves to increase our indignation, 
The whole scene rises before our eyes in all its grim 
horror ; the old man clutching the Slaver’s gold that was 
the price of his daughter’s shame and the timid girl, her 
cheek ‘‘ pale as death” when “the Slaver led her from 
the door.” But in Whittier’s “ Voices of Freedom ” the 
human heart beats with quicker pulse. We select two 
passages for comparison. The first, from ‘ Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,” describes the horrors of a servile insurrec- 
tion in Hayti : 

Round the white man’s lordly hall 
: Trod, fierce and free, the brute he made; 
And those who crept along the wall, 
And answered to his lightest call 
With more than spaniel dread— . 


The creatures of his lawless beck, 
Were trampling on his very neck ! 


The other, from ‘‘ The Christian Slave,” describes a human 
auction : 
A Christian, going, gone! 
Who bids for God’s own image ?—for His grace, 
Which that poor victim of the market-place 
Hath in her suffering won? 
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How different, this, from the academic deliberation of 
Longfellow’s emotion. Such language springs from the 
heart—and appeals to the heart. Compared with the 
strength of Whittier’s moral indignation, the elegant 
platitudes of Longfellow seem tame and spiritless. 

A similar absence of emotional power is noticeable in 
‘The Spanish Student,” a sentimental drama of small 
artistic merit. The characters—with the sole exception 
of Chispa, Victorian’s servant, whose humour reminds 
one somewhat of Launcelot Gobbo in the Merchant of 
Venice—are mere lay figures. The dramatic action 
frequently lapses into narrative. And it is obviously plot- 
ridden. The artifice of the second ring, by which 
Victorian is led to doubt the fidelity of his mistress, 
lacks ingenuity. Even less convincing is the scene between 
Preciosa and the Count of Lara, where Victorian enters 
just in time to overhear a compromising speech that no 
woman in her senses would ever have made—unless driven 
thereto by the exigencies of a plot. But the character of 
Preciosa is the least satisfactory of all. The theme re- 
quired a study of deep emotion and subtle characterisation, 
And the plain truth is that Longfellow was as incapable of 
experiencing the one as he was of understanding the other. 

It is these limitations of temperament that are mainly 
responsible for the failure of “‘ Evangeline” to do more 
than gently ruffle the surface of our emotions. The 
subject was sufficiently inspiring. We expect to hear the 
passionate cry of humanity, to see deep despair and silent 
grief at the heroic level—and we are ushered into a 
gallery of pretty pictures! We may concede, however, 
that both landscapes and interiors are elaborated with a 
simplicity and fulness of detail suggestive of the Dutch 
School of Painters. And here and there we come across 
lines such as 

When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music, 


or, 
And by her beating heart Evangeline knew who was with him, 





1 Act ii. sc, 4. 
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that have rarely been surpassed for delicacy of thought 
and rhythmic cadence. Longfellow seems to have taken 
for his model “ The Children of the Lord’s Supper ”— 
a Swedish pastoral by Bishop Tegner—which he had pre- 
viously translated into English.. From it he borrowed 
both the pictorial method of treatment and the hexameter. 
We cannot help thinking that his chcice of the latter was 
unfortunate. We are far from holding that he shouid 
have tried to reproduce the contrapuntal arrangement of 
quantitative dactyls and spondees in classical verse. 
English rhythm is accentual, not quantitative. But he 
throws the verse-accent on an unaccented syllable, or robs 
an accented syllable of its accent altogether, with such 
licence that the scansion of the line is often in doubt. 
His hexameters are not verse at all; they are merely 
rhythmical prose arbitrarily cut up into six-feet lines. 
Let us try the experiment of printing them as prose, with 
the poetical inversions re-inverted : 


Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, she stood 
still, with her colourless lips apart, while a shudder ran through her 
frame, and the flowerets dropped forgotten from her fingers, and the 
light and bloom of the morning from her eyes and cheeks. ‘Then there 
escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish that the dying 
heard it, and started up from their pillows. 


It will be seen that very few alterations were necessitated 
by the conversion. And the passage undoubtedly gains 
in vigour. The stilted diction due to artificial metrical 
stress is replaced by a steady, even flow that gives freedom 
and naturalness to the thought. For both in “Evangeline” 
and in the other hexameter poems the theme is marred by 
the form. 

In “ The Seaside and the Fireside” Longfellow returns 
to his earlier lyric vein. ‘‘ The Building of the Ship” is 
the delight of all patriotic Americans. It is full of lofty 
sentiment and fine descriptive power. But the end of 
the poem is mere oratory. Very fine oratory, if you 
like, but still—oratory. The gentle pathos and conven- 
tional treatment of ‘“ Resignation” have always appealed 
to that large section of the community which likes to 
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read its own thoughts and aspirations neatly and succinctly 
expressed, and “The Singers” voices a sentiment— 
that of the harmony underlying the apparent discord of 
great minds—which is so obvious that it wins immediate 
acceptance and immediate disregard. 

But Longfellow now attempted a more imaginative 
work, which he intended to be a faithful mirror of 
medizval life and thought. “The Golden Legend” is a 
lyric drama founded on the German poem “ Der Arme 
Heinrich,” by Hartmann von der Aue, a Minnesinger 
of the twelfth century. The dramatic motive is the 
religious devotion of a young peasant girl, Elsie, who, 

of her own accord 

Offers her life for that of her lord, 

to cure his strange hypochondria. The temptation of 
Prince Henry in the first scene necessarily invites com- 
parison with the temptation of Faust in Goethe’s 
masterpiece. Viewed in the light of Faust’s profound 
metaphysical and ethical reflections, Prince Henry’s 
soliloquies appear trivial, as do the mild flippancies of 
Lucifer when contrasted with the malign cunning of 
Mephistopheles. And the significance of the flask of 
Alcohol is lost sight of in the subsequent scenes; whereas 
the subtle bargain of Faust with the fiend 


Werd ich zum Augenblicke sagen : 
Verweile doch! du bist so schén! 

Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 
Dann will ich gern zu Grunde gehn! 4 


preserves its full force throughout both parts of the 
drama; if the fiend can deaden his higher nature and 
make him content to wallowin the mire without an effort 
to free himself the bond shall be due. The characterisa- 
tion of “The Golden Legend” shows a slight advance 
on that of “ The Spanish Student.” But here again 


1 When to the moment fleeting past me, 
Tarry ! I cry, so fair thou art! 
Then into fetters mayst thou cast me, 
Then let come doom, with all my heart! 
(Latuam’s Translation.) 
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Longfellow has the misfortune to challenge comparison 
with an acknowledged masterpiece. The plot inevitably 
recalls the “ Alcestis ” of Euripides. And the parallelism 
between the characters of Admetus and Prince Henry is 
very close. Both are repulsively selfish and utterly 
unworthy of the devotion which they evoked. But 
Alcestis is a much finer character than Elsie. And her 
sacrifice is the greater, inasmuch as she is filled with the 
healthy Greek joy of living ; to her “nothing is more 
precious than life,” and she is only inspired to resign it 
by the intensity of her love for her husband. Elsie is 
steeped in the unnatural asceticism of the Middle Ages ; 
to her ‘“‘ The life of woman is full of woe”; and she is 
eager to die that she may pass the sooner to the bliss of 
the life beyond the grave. But the chief defect of the 
play is its lack of unity. The journey to Salern is pro- 
tracted to a tedious length. And the numerous episodes, 
though interesting in themselves, retard the action, and 
give a suggestion of incoherence to the plot. 

A collection of episodes, loosely strung together round 
a central idea, seems to have had a peculiar attraction for 
Longfellow. Andin the legends and myths of the North 
American Indians he found a congenial subject and one 
well adapted to this method of treatment. It was a 
matter of national necessity that these should be preserved 
in some permanent literary form. And few men were 
better fitted for the task. His selection of unrhymed 
trochaics modelled on the Finnish ‘ Kalevala” was a 
singularly happy one. He had to embody the legends 
and reproduce the tone of thought of a primitive people, 
with few ideas and only a scanty vocabulary in which to 
expressthem. And in these simple, mobile Finnish runes, 
with their monotonus cadences and frequent parallelism, he 
found an excellent vehicle for his purpose. ‘‘ Hiawatha” 
resembles a symphony built up from one of the limited 
tonic modes of primitive music. The monotony of the 
verse has the subtle charm of bird-music ; it is pitched in 
the minor key throughout and suggests the plaintive note 
of the whippoorwill. It is never tedious ; sufficient variety 
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being imparted by the occasional interposition of an extra 
syllable at the end of a line, by the substitution of a 
spondee in the last foot, and by skilful phrasing that 
further subdivides the four trochaic feet into two or three 
groups. We must, however, admit that the epic is want- 
ing in warmth and passion. But in some of the episodes 
there is a simple pathos and a graceful sweetness un- 
equalled in any of Longfellow’s other poems. Who that 
has once read it can ever forget the beautiful love-story 
of Osseo, son of the Evening Star, and the “ silent, 
dreamy maiden,” Oweenee? It would be difficult to find 
a more fitting expression of that love which age cannot 
weaken nor time change; which can transform “soiled 
and tattered garments” to “robes of ermine,” and the 
wrinkles of eld to immortal youth—because it is of the 
immortal soul. Hiawatha’s plaintive lament for Chibiabos, 
“the sweetest of all singers,” is too familiar for more than 
a passing notice. And the *‘ Death of Kwasind,” at the 
hands of the Puk-Wudfjies, “ the envious Little People,” 
resembles a soft, dreamy nocturne of Chopin in a minor 
key. The delicate irony of the strong man succumbing 
to an attack of pigmies appeals to our sense of humour. 
And the droning melody of the verse, that seems as though 
inspired by the very “ Spirit of Sleep, Nepahwin,” breathes 
over us a drowsy spell from which we are suddenly 
awakened by the shrill war-cry of the Puk-Wudjies 
and the headlong plunge of Kwasind ‘‘ beneath the sluggish 
water.” In the death of Minnehaha, stricken by Famine 
and Fever personified as two unbidden guests, we have an 
almost perfect picture of a bereaved husband’s anguish. 


With both hands his face he covered, 
Seven longs days and nights he sat there, 
As if in a swoon he sat there, 
Speechless, motionless, unconscious 

Of the daylight or the darkness, 


Towards the end of the poem Hiawatha in a fine prophetic 
vision foreshadows the decadence of his race, 


Sweeping westward, wild and woeful, 
Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 
Like the withered leaves of autumn, 
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In ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish,” Longfellow 
deserts the aborigines to become the bard of their 
supplanters. It is a story of the Puritan Colonists of 
Massachusetts ; of two bashful lovers, and of “Priscilla 
the Puritan Maiden,” for whose hand they were rivals, It 
gives a faithful picture of the early struggles and religious 
earnestness of the Plymouth Colonists, and shows us some 
historic New England characters in the sombre setting of 
the backwoods and Indian warfare. And there is more 
psychological insight than usual in the passage where 
Priscilla says to John Alden : 

It is the fate of a woman 
Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is speechless, 
Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its silence. 
Hence is the inner life of so many suffering women 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers 
Running through caverns of darkness, unheard, unseen, and unfruitful, 
Chafing their channels of stone with endless and profitless murmurs. 

But we cannot help thinking that a swinging anapest 
metre, or rhymed pentameters, would have done greater 
justice to the simple love and rough jealousy of the sturdy 
captain. 

A more pretentious work is the “ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn” ; for here Longfellow ventured to make an incursion 
into that enchanted realm where Chaucer reigns supreme. 
The inn was the “Red Horse Tavern” in Sudbury, 
a town some twenty miles from Cambridge (Mass.). 
All the story-tellers were personally known to the poet 
and were drawn from life. And though his pen-portraits 
in the “‘ Prelude” do not bear comparison with Chaucer's 
either for rich humour or for deep insight, it must be 

admitted that they are skilfully limned. But Longfellow 
is content with surface-truth ; he cannot penetrate the 
secret of personality ; whereas Chaucer, like Shakespeare, 
though in a less degree, has. the true dramatic insight 
that grasps the type, and then, transcending it, creates 
the individual. And in the craftsmanship of the tales 
themselves Chaucer exhibits a still more striking supe- 
riority. The dominant idea of his age was Chivalry. 
And Chivalry is the very soul that animates all Chaucer’s 
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work. It permeates all the stories of the “gentils” in 
the ‘‘Canterbury Tales,” And that the ribald coarseness 
of those told by the churls was intended as a foil is 
evident from the profuse apologies with which they are 
invariably introduced. In Longfellow’s tales the idea— 
Humanity—may indeed be traced, but its pulsation is 
feebler, and at times scarcely distinguishable. The sole 
end of the interludes is to form a framework linking the 
tales together and gently emphasising the alternation of 
tragedy and comedy, action and sentiment. Most of the 
tales are interesting and are well told in graceful 
and melodious verse. The best are “The Ballad of 
Carmilhan ” ; ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily,” a delightful blend- 
ing of dry humour and simple pathos; and “ Paul 
Revere’s Ride,” a rousing story of Revolution times, in 
which the rhythm successfully imitates “the hurrying 
hoof-beats ” of a galloping horse. Longfellow’s fund of 
unfailing good humour and his wide reading in medieval 
and modern lore have combined to make him a charming 
raconteur. Hence it is to be regretted that the tales are 
by no means as popular as some of his work that is much 
inferior to them in merit. 

We {come now to a succession of poems which have 
little or no claim to originality. ‘ Judas Maccabeus” 
is merely a metrical version of certain portions of 
Maccabees I. and II. ‘‘ The Divine Tragedy ” is little 
more than a glorified Miracle Play, based on the Gospel 
narratives supplemented by patristic tradition. The best 
character-sketch is that of Pilate, which brings out the 
antithesis between the Roman and Jewish conceptions of 
religion. In the ‘*New England Tragedies” we have 
the old Colonial chronicles done into verse of no special 
merit beyond good intention. “ John Endicott” is a study 
of religious intolerance as exemplified in the Quaker 
persecution at the hands of orthodox Puritanism. “ Giles 
Corey ” is an even more repulsive study of the witchcraft 
mania. None of these dramas was ever popular, and none 
has any permanent literary value. About the same time 


1 Third Passover, vi. 
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the translation of the “ Divina Commedia” was finished, 
It is literal and accurate, but lacks the fire and verve of 
the original. 

As Longfellow grew older Greek naturalism seems to 
have had a strong attraction for him. He gave expres- 
sion to this in “The Masque of Pandora,” a drama 
based on the classic myth, related by Hesiod, of the 
temptation of Epimetheus by Pandora, which brought 
death and suffering into the world. Though structurally 
weak, it contains some fine passages, especially in the 
Garden scene," where Epimetheus, unlike Adam in 
a similar case, takes the blame upon himself :-— 

Mine is the fault, not thine. On me shall fall 
The vengeance of the Gods, for I betrayed 
Their secret when, in evil hour, I said 
It was a secret; 
while Pandora, not to be outdone in generosity, prays that 
their vengeance may fall on her. She is proud; however, 
and cannot bear her lover’s pity : 
Pity me not; pity is degradation. 
Love me, and kill me. 
The key to the meaning of the myth is probably the 
familiar doctrine of German pessimism : that suffering is 
the price of all higher development. 

In his Senet Langdon was only moderately success- 
ful. He had neither Rossetti’s perfect ear for subtle 
harmonies nor Keats’s wealth of imagery. But they are 
generally musical ; though the perfection of the thought 
is occasionally marred by a weak line. The best, both in 
sentiment and in execution, are those on the “ Divina 
Commedia,” “ Nature” (though the concluding line “ How 
far the unknown transcends the what we know ”’ is prosaic 
and clumsily expressed), and “Three Friends of Mine,” 
in which Longfellow pathetically laments the death of 
Felton, Agassiz and Sumner. 

His own life was now drawing to its close. Among 
his later poems are the touching farewell to Bayard Taylor, 


1 Sc. viii. 
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“ Auf Wiedersehen,” with its brave confidence in a future 
life where parted friends shall meet again, and, latest of 
all, ‘‘ The Bells of San Blas,” the last lines of which are a 
fitting close to his life-work : 


Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


His tragedy of ‘ Michael Angelo” was published after 
his death. Its theme is the hopeless passion of the great 
artist for Vittoria Colonna. There is much talk of Art, 
and Titian, Benvenuto Cellini, Vasari, and other celebrated 
Italians are introduced among the characters. The casting 
of Benvenuto Cellini’s statue of Perseus’ is a fine piece of 
descriptive writing. But the play has Longfellow’s usual 
defect ; narrative is continually superseding and interrupt- 
ing the action, to the detriment of organic unity. 

Sainte-Beuve somewhere observes that the key to every 
man’s life-work is his personality. In his youth Long- 
fellow seems to have been cold, phlegmatic, a model of 
propriety to the verge of priggishness. His temperament 
was essentially Puritan, essentially dourgeois ; and he was 
the incarnation of all the Puritan and dourgeois virtues. 
He was incapable alike of soaring to the heights of heroism 
and of sinking to the depths of shame. Greatness, 
whether for good or ill, presupposes strength—genius ; 
“Sos peyarogpootyns aémjxqua,” says Longinus*; a remark 
which Longfellow himself jhas echoed in a passage that 
might serve as a translation of the Greek aphorism : 

All great achievements are the natural fruits 
Of a great character.® 
But this is precisely what Longfellow lacked. His sym- 
pathies were widely diffused—and diluted in the process. 
His placid conventionality was equally impatient of 
scepticism and of dogma. Steeped in the spirit of tradition, 
he was content to take life as it came, supplementing a 
personal agnosticism by a faith rooted in authority. The 
1 Part iii. sc. 5. 2“ mepi Yous,” ix, 2. 
3 «¢ Michael Angelo,” iii. 2. 
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romantic exuberance of his style was incompatible with 
classic symmetry of form. Yet neither in his life nor in his 
verse does he ever seem to have been swept away by passion. 
His talent was essentially academic, and this gave his work 
a bookish flavour suggestive of wide reading rather than 
deep and varied experience. Hence, too, his vision was 
often faulty; probably the most salient example of this 
is “The Leap of Roushan Beg,”* where we are utterly 
unable to grasp the details of the picture presented to us. 

In spite of these defects, however, few poets have en- 
joyed a greater popularity. He was thoroughly attuned 
to the Spirit of the Age—to the more rudimentary phases 
of the Divine Idea that are universal in their appeal. His 
reputation, therefore, has always stood highest with the 
humbler and less cultivated reader. He is the middleman 
of ideas, with a mission to propagate the Romantic Spirit 
in American soil. And it was his proud boast—and 
achievement— 


To cheer the dreary march along 
Of the great army of the poor. 


But contemporary popularity is no guarantee of per- 
manent fame. That is the inalienable gift of Personality. 
It is ever the Spirit that quickeneth : 

We see but what we have the gift 

Of seeing; what we bring, we find.” 
And if we are merely observers, looking only on the 
surface for the truth of the passing hour, we have our day, 
and pass. Very little of Longfellow’s work will stand the 
test of time. ‘“ The Psalm of Life” bids fair to endure 
as a hymn of patient toil appealing to elementary, though 
permanent, hopes and aspirations. The popularity of 
‘‘Excelsior” is already on the wane. ‘‘ Maidenhood ” 
will live for the beauty of the imagery and the delicate 
charm of the sentiment. ‘‘ Evangeline” has been adopted 
as the national poem of the French Canadians; in spite of 
its defects this circumstance, aided by its descriptive beauty 
and melancholy sweetness, should enable it to escape 


1 « Birds of Passage,” Flight v. 
* “Tn the Harbour,” ‘‘ Moonlight.” 
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oblivion. Several of the ballads have won their way to the 
hearts of the people, where, since the people are necessarily 
the ultimate judges of this class of verse, they seem likely 
to remain. ‘The Golden Legend” owes its present 
favour quite as much to Sullivan’s musical setting as to any 
intrinsic merit ; but is doomed by its inherent weakness. 
It is on ‘‘ Hiawatha” that Longfellow’s fame will most 
securely rest. The epic is unique as embodying in a com- 
pact form the legends of the North American Indians ; 
and it is not likely to be superseded. Moreover, it con- 
tains the finest poem that Longfellow ever penned—the 
beautiful legend of the “‘Son of the Evening Star.” 


The Parting of the Ways 


HE democracy of Great Britain is at a point where 
it has to make its choice between a form of 
Socialism, scientific or unscientific, thorough or 
partial, and continuance under the quasi-Individualistic 
conditions which have hitherto prevailed in the land. As 
it is not the habit of the British, and especially the 
English, people to face changes of social creed or ideal in 
the form of an accepted statement of principles or corpus 
of doctrine, or in any abstract shape whatever, it is 
possible that they may pass into practical Socialism sans /e 
savoir, by a series of lapses, just as it is possible that they 
may maintain an Individualistic system without recogni- 
tion of that fact or its consequences. 

The drift has for some time tended towards Socialism: 
that is, to minor measures of empirical Socialism which 
commend themselves to sentiment or to the sense of 
expediency. For instance, there has been a strong inclina- 
tion to relieve the poorer parents in the community of a 
part of the burden of their duty to their children, and to 
help the more indigent class generally to avoid the full 
results of their economic disadvantages. This, being 
done by a common effort of the other members of the 
State, is a step within the bounds of Socialism. 

cccii—2114—February ’07 I 
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Here one comes at once upon a criticism which 
applies to the arguments of convinced Individualists, 
at least as to their practical bearing, and when their 
practical bearing is disregarded they have only an 
academic value. To ask people to permit the unre- 
stricted results of Individualist methods to operate 
among the poorest is to ask them to repudiate all the 
dictates of compassion, and to deny the fundamental 
principles of the religion which most of them profess. 
It is absurd to teach a student on one day of the week in 
a lecture-room that Free Competition, unhampered and 
unmitigated, is the essential condition of the progress of 
the race and the nation, and to teach him on another day 
of the week, in a church or chapel, that he should love 
his neighbour as himself and do to his neighbour as he 
would that his neighbour should do to him. 

And this leads to another criticism which strengthens 
the hands of those who seek to promote Socialism. In- 
dividualists, as a school, are not prepared to offer any 
humane system as an alternative to it. Many do little 
more than denounce the creed of Marx and his successors 
with equal vehemence and honesty; but mere denuncia- 
tion, in the end, strengthens a plausible case by arousing 
interest in it and some sympathy for it, and invective is a 
weapon which grows weaker the oftener it is used against 
the same opponent. What is wanted, at least for people 
who prefer to hold their opinions in a logical form, is a 
system for the amelioration of social conditions which will 
satisfy the human conscience as it exists in Western lands 
to-day without destroying the sound foundations of 
society in accordance with socialistic incitements; in a 
word, construction instead of destruction, or healthy 
evolution instead of a revolution prompted by visionaries 
and carried out in despair. 

It is well to admit that the Individualist pur sang has 
failed as a social philosopher and will fail, precisely 
because he ignores the human conscience and fails to 
realise that sympathy is as natural and inherent a force in 
human nature as selfishness itself ; indeed, it is one of the 
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basal laws of life, long antecedent to the appearance of 
man upon the earth, and one of the primary factors of 
the individual. And, in face of this fact, in order to 
criticise Socialism effectively, it is expedient to give due 
recognition to some of its strongest positions and not to 
advance against the whole line without making due allow- 
ance for them. 

It is often urged that all progress in evolution from 
the protozoa to man has been accomplished by the aid of 
unrestricted competition in the struggle for life. And if 
this be granted, the Individualist says, ‘‘ How will you 
ensure further progress if this mainspring of evolution 
be taken away?” But the argument is fallacious. Con- 
sidering the matter from the biological point of view, it is 
plain that unrestricted competition among the creatures 
lower than man evolved at length a power, thought, 
which overthrew the previous conditions and dominated 
the world of brute force and blind contest for survival. 
This force has its own way of dealing with things, and 
the more completely that is followed the greater is the 
success of those who follow it. No human beings 
approach so nearly to the kind of competition that 
prevails among beasts as the lowest races of mankind, 
who are rightly called the most backward. The proposal 
to eliminate the results of thought in order that we may 
revert to that condition of affairs over which thought 
has triumphed, and the belief that further progress can 
only be attained by returning to the form of competition 
which at last produced thought as its mastering term, are 
illusory ; in fact the suggestion is that we should decapi- 
tate progress, so to speak, in order that advance may 
continue. Nor is the protective power of organised 
“social” life, as distinct from the free struggle of indi- 
viduals, without example even outside humanity. The 
development of instinct gives examples of it. ‘The 
phases of social life exhibited by animals other than man,” 
said Huxley, ‘‘sometimes curiously foreshadow human 
policy.”? Instances in the insect world are well known, 

1 «The Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals,” , 
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and for one example among many in the case of the 
higher animals it is interesting to refer to the account 
given from personal observation by Mansfield Parkyns of 
the organisation of baboons in their forays on the corn- 
fields.* 

Nor, indeed, is a return to the Free Competition, the 
unrestricted struggle for existence, as it flourishes outside 
humanity, practicable ; but this is what the Individualist 
system postulates if it is logical in its doctrine of progress. 
Law, from the point of view of the strict Individualists, 
is Socialism ; at least, one of its most important functions 
is the use of the power of the community to protect 
those who are not strong enough to enforce their own 
rights. If it were the solemn duty of humanity to adopt 
consistent and thorough Individualism, law should be 
abolished ; he only should preserve his property, or even 
his life, who could do so by his own hand or cunning ; 
widows and orphans should be a prey to those strong 
enough to seize them. The decalogue should be deleted. 
Then we should indeed have reverted to the kind of 
competition which prevails in the ocean and the forest. 
But it would hardly mean progress. 

As compared with a doctrine which, pushed to its 
logical extreme, involves the disappearance of morality, 
the creed of Socialism appears, in the abstract, a most 
beneficent gospel. It proposes to use the individual for 
the best advantage of the State and to organise the State 
for the best advantage of the individual. And if practice 
could be made to conform to theory, Socialism would 
have a claim upon humanity that could not rightly be 
repudiated. 

A principle enunciated in a few lines in the late Pro- 
fessor W. Wallace’s “ Prolegomena to the Study of 
Hegel’s Philosophy ” may be cited : 


The apprehension of a thing from one side or aspect—the apprehen- 
sion of one thing apart from its connexions—the retention of a term 
or formula apart from its context—is what Hegel terms “ abstract” 





1 « Life in Abyssinia.” 
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. . . To abstract is a necessary stage in the process of knowledge. But 
it is equally necessary to insist on the danger of clinging, as to an 
ultimate truth, to the pseudo-simplicity of abstraction, which forgets 
altogether what it is in certain situations desirable for a time to 
overlook. 


In this sense, Socialism is a system full of the error of 
“abstraction.” It regards men and women as uniform 
units for the construction of that State which the visionary 
sees completed in his dreams. If Individualism ignores 
conscience, Socialism ignores character. But the develop- 
ment of character with the consequent multiplication of 
the objects to which human energy directs itself is one of 
the strongest motive forces of civilisation. Diversity of 
character is necessary in a healthy, progressive community, 
and it cannot flourish in a dead level sameness of sur- 
roundings. Moreover, Socialism ignores that love of 
independence which is not only an incentive to work, but 
an element in nobility of disposition. And it condemns 
the good form of acquisitiveness as well as the bad. The 
abuses of the desire for property are patent to everybody. 
But there is a sense in which a man is denied the exercise 
of his best relations with the world if the right of 
individual possession is denied to him. In family life this 
is especially manifest. A parent should not be the servant 
of the State to administer as concerns his children a 
system decreed byit. There should be safeguards against 
the abuse of parental power, but, these being provided, 
the family should be the very means of developing to the 
best the individual characters of the parents. And the 
fruit of a man’s art, handicraft or labour should be his 
own, in order to satisfy that basal concept of right in the 
human mind that he who creates should have power to 
dispose ; lacking this, how can a man have that love of 
his work which alone prompts him to give to it his finest 
energy? He may dedicate his output to the common use; 
but the gift should be voluntary. 

Though the Hegelian system has been abandoned as an 
explanation of the Universe, it remains a very valuable 
indicator of the course of the human mind ; and one may 
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well hope that the movement of the twentieth century will 
be neither to a creed of Individualism nor to a creed of 
Socialism, but to a plan which, rising above both, will 
eliminate the brutality of the one and the futility of the 
other, and harmonise all that is found to be good in 
the two seemingly contradictory conceptions of a right 
civilisation. 


Francis Bacon at the Bar of 
Fiistory 


‘| “HE more careful study of history in recent 
years has caused a mitigation of the verdicts 
‘passed on many of our greatest men. Pope, 

expressing the conventional view of his contemporaries, 
denounced Bacon as the meanest of mankind, and in the 
same breath condemned Cromwell to everlasting infamy. 
Those who most condemn the public acts of Cromwell 
will admit that his reputation stands to-day on a very 
different level from that to which it was relegated by 
Pope. In the case of Bacon the result is more doubtful. 
Basil Montagu’s attempt to rehabilitate him was smothered 
as soon as it was born by Macaulay’s review. But a few 
years later Bacon found a new advocate in the most con- 
scientious, most indefatigable, most capable of biographers, 
Nearly a generation has passed away since Mr. Spedding’s 
great work appeared. It was hailed with enthusiasm by 
scholars in every quarter, and for the first time the case 
for Bacon received a fair and impartial hearing. Nobody 
doubts that we have heard the last word for the defence, 
and after this interval of time it may be interesting to 
look round and inquire to what extent Mr. Spedding’s 
conclusions are likely to be permanently adopted. 

“‘I believed myself born for the service of mankind.” 
In these words we have the keynote to Bacon’s life. 
From a very early age the sense of a mission for which 
he was specially ordained, which he alone could fulfil, 
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had been growing up in his mind. He tells how, when 
only fifteen, he wrote a scientific treatise which, “ with 
great confidence and a magnificent title,” he named “ The 
Greatest Birth of Time.” The character of his mission 
he defines in the preface to his ‘‘Interpretation of Nature,” 
written in 1603: 


When I searched, I found no work so meritorious as the discovery 
and development of the arts and inventions that tend to civilise the 
life of man. . . . Above all, if any man could succeed—not in merely 
bringing to light one particular invention, however useful—but in 
kindling in nature a luminary which would, at its first rising, shed some 
light on the present limits and borders of human discoveries, and 
which afterwards, as it rose still higher, would reveal and bring into 
clear view every nook and cranny of darkness—it seemed to me that 
such a discoverer would deserve to be called the true Extender of the 
Kingdom of man over the Universe. 


After reviewing his qualifications for sucha task, he adds, 
with an almost sublime self-sufficiency, “ For all these 
reasons I considered that my nature and disposition had, 
as it were, a kind of kindship and connection with 
truth.” + Such were Bacon’s real aims ; such to the end 
they remained. A year before his death he can still say, 
‘‘The ardour and constancy of my mind... in this 
pursuit has not grown old nor cooled.” Looking back 
on a long life spent in quite different occupations, it 
seems to him that he has been “ borne by some destiny 
against the inclination of my genius.” 

Bacon, then, begins with the conviction that he is de- 
signed for a life of contemplation and research. Wealth and 
honours do not attract him. He is shy and brusque in 
manner ; like others who are “of nature bashful,” he is 
“mistaken for proud.” He is not apt to flatter; his 
friend Essex makes excuses for his ‘‘ natural freedom and 
plainness of speech,” and he has to cure himself of a 
habit of “speaking with panting, and Jabour of breath 
and voice.” He writes to his uncle Burghley that he has 
“‘as vast contemplative ends as he has moderate civil 
ends.” 

1 Spedding’s “ Edition of Bacon’s Works,” iii. 519. 





<= 
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It is easy to censure Bacon for forsaking his true 
destiny, but in the first instance he was forced by poverty 
to seek some kind of employment. While drudging at 
the Bar he had no leisure for philosophy, and he was 
continually harassed by petty pecuniary worries. He 
therefore applied to Burghley to help him to obtain some 
modest position about the Court. For some reason, 
neither Burghley nor the Queen was willing to promote 
him. Bacon believed that Burghley deliberately kept him 
back for fear that his interests might clash with those of 
Robert Cecil. Why the Queen disliked or distrusted 
him we have no means of knowing. But it is certain 
that all his appeals after the death of his father, in 1579, 
failed to bring him the moderate assistance he needed. 

Nine years later,? in an unlucky hour, he made the 
acquaintance of Essex. Essex, then not quite twenty-one, 
was at the beginning of his meteorlike career. His rise 
had been so sudden and so brilliant that it seemed for 
the moment that he must carry everything before him. 
He attached himself to Bacon with a romantic ardour 
unparalleled in the whole history of literary patronage ; 
to quote Mr. Spedding, ‘‘a good opinion more confident, 
an interest more earnest and unmistakably sincere,” than 
Essex expresses in his letters, ‘could not be conveyed in 
English.” The injustice with which Bacon was treated 
roused his keenest sympathy, and he engaged to ‘‘ spend 
his uttermost credit, friendship and authority against 
whomsoever” to secure Bacon’s preferment. Nobody— 
nat Mr. Spedding, certainly not Bacon himself—has ever 
denied that he kept his word. To Bacon, depressed by 
nine years’ unsuccessful supplication, this unexpected 
support must have given new life, and not the least of 
his obligations to Essex lay in this, that he believed in 
him when, among persons of influence at any rate, no 


* In his letter to Burghley (January 1592) he says: “If... I do 
seek or affect any place whereunto any that is nearer unto your lord- 
ship shall be concurrent, say then that I am a most dishonest man.” 

* We find Essex pleading Bacon’s claims as early as 1588. See Dr. 
Abbott’s “ Introduction to Bacon’s Essays,” p. 10, 
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one else did. It was perhaps due to the fresh hopes thus 
excited that Bacon’s “ civil ends” gradually became less 
moderate. With the support of his powerful and en- 
thusiastic patron, the highest offices in the State might 
not be beyond his reach. Power to Bacon would mean 
power to do good; no one saw, as he thought he saw, 
the real needs and dangers of the country. And Science 
would share in his advancement. It was impossible for 
a private individual to work out schemes so vast as his ; 
and he reflects that ‘‘ good thoughts, though God accept 
them, yet towards men are little better than good dreams, 
except they be put in act, and that cannot be without 
power and place.”’* 

In 1594 the Attorney-Generalship became vacant, and 
Fssex undertook to secure it for Bacon. The attempt 
was most unfair to the Solicitor-General, Coke, who had 
clearly a prior claim ; but minor points like this Essex, 
in his headlong zeal, would not stop to consider. He 
was opposed by Burghley, who represented that Bacon 
was too inexperienced for the post. The Queen chose to 
be guided by Burghley; Coke was appointed, and 
became thenceforth Bacon’s bitter enemy. 

Essex then tried to get Bacon appointed Solicitor- 
General. He showed in Bacon’s interests a degree of 
constancy hardly to be expected of his impulsive nature. 
For a year and a half he urged Bacon’s claims, in season— 
and, more often, out of season—till the Queen and the whole 
Court were weary of Bacon’s very name. Mr. Spedding 
conjectures that Essex’s injudicious vehemence spoiled 
Bacon’s chance; but Burghley told Bacon that the real 
difficulty lay in the offence which the Queen had taken 
at a speech he had made in Parliament. It is to Bacon’s 
credit that, believing himself to be in the right in the 
matter of this speech, he neither apologised for nor 
retracted it. At last the Queen decided against Bacon, 
and in that hour of cruel discouragement he half resolved 
to give up public life and return to philosophy. Essex 
was almost equally upset. He generously took upon 

1 Essay, “ Of Great Place.” 
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himself the whole blame of the failure ; “ you fare ill,” 
he said, ‘“‘ because you have chosen me for your mean 
and dependence,” and he presented Bacon with “a piece 
of land” worth in our money about £6000. When 
telling the story in after years, Bacon paused to pay 
a tribute to the grace with which Essex bestowed his gift : 
*‘such kind and noble circumstances as the manner was 
worth as much as the matter.” 

In estimating the extent of Bacon’s obligations to 
Essex, Mr. Spedding reminds us that “during the last 
five or six years Bacon and his brother® had been per- 
forming for Essex a kind of service for which {1000 
a year would not nowadays be thought very high pay, 
and for which he had as yet received in money or 
money’s worth nothing whatever. Such services were in 
those days paid by great men, not in salaries, but in 
patronage. . . . Bacon lost the Solicitorship because 
Essex urged his claims so intemperately. In such a case 
what more natural than to feel that he owed him some- 
thing?” * That Essex may have spoilt Bacon’s chance is 
quite arguable, though Burghley, who was in a position to 
know, took a different view. However that may’be, it 
is safe to assert that any patron but Essex would have 
thought Bacon’s services more than repaid by his un- 
paralleled exertions on his behalf. Mr. Sidney Lee finds 
Essex “‘ quixotic” in giving Bacon anything.* In fact the 
interest Essex had shown, the affectionate enthusiasm, 
the “‘ manner worth as much as the matter,” were such as 
cannot be valued in money or services. Macaulay says 
finely of Essex that “unlike the vulgar herd of bene- 
factors, he desired to inspire not gratitude, but affection.” 

Bacon asserted that when he accepted Essex’s gift he 
stipulated that “‘ it must be with the ancient savings ”— 
that is, of duty to the Queen and country;°* and in 

1 « Sir Francis Bacon, his apology in certain imputations concerning 
the late Earl of Essex.” 

* Anthony Bacon, who was Essex’s private secretary, He was in- 
valuable to Essex in the way of supplying him with foreign intelligence, 

3 « Evenings with a Reviewer,” i, 106, 

‘ ** Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century ” (p. 221). 

> Bacon’s ‘ Apology.” 
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a letter to Essex of this period he makes the curious 
reservation, “‘I reckon myself to be a common... . and 
so much as is lawful to be enclosed of a common, so 
much your Lordship shall be sure to have.’ The senti- 
ment is in every way appropriate to one who, born for 
mankind, could not be expected to narrow his mind to 
the condition of a vulgar partisan ; but it cannot be sup- 
posed that Bacon meant thus to release himself from the 
ordinary obligations which every honest man owes to 
those who have befriended him. 

Not many years later Bacon found himself called upon 
to reconcile the claims of Essex with those of the Queen 
and country, and also of mankind, in so far as they were 
bound up with his own prospects. When Essex returned 
from Ireland Bacon honestly did what he could to bring 
about his restoration to favour. The Queen seems to 
have been in the habit of consulting Bacon at this time, 
though she still failed to promote him; and it is clear 
that for the first six months of the year 1600 Bacon was 
faithfully devoted to his patron’s interests, When Essex 
was summoned to answer for his mismanagement in 
Ireland, Bacon wrote offering to appear as one of the 
prosecuting counsel ; but he explains that he did so with 
a view to serving Essex more effectually afterwards. 
Then Essex passed into open treason, after which no one 
could have blamed Bacon for holding aloof. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not hold aloof. When Essex was put on 
trial for his life Bacon again appeared against him, In the 
“‘ Apology ” Bacon protests that he did not on this occasion 
offer his services; the work ‘“‘ was merely laid upon me 
with the rest of my fellows.” The fact is that he was, 
occasionally and irregularly, employed as counsel for the 
crown ; he was not one of the ordinary counsel, and was 
not always called to appear at State trials. Unless it can 
be shown not only that Essex’s conviction was necessary 
to the safety of the State, but that without Bacon’s 
help there was no reasonable chance of securing it, it 
seems obvious that common good feeling should have 
prompted him to stay away ; and nothing could be more 
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cold-blooded than the manner in which he turned and 
addressed his attack to Essex personally. Professor 
Gardiner, while admitting that Bacon’s conduct indicated 
“‘ poverty of moral feeling,” points out that “ our senti- 
ment of the precedence of personal over political ties is 
based upon our increased sense of political security, and 
is hardly applicable” to a period when “a government 
without an armed force was liable to be overturned by 
a man who, like Essex, was the darling of the military 
class.” Mr. Spedding justifies Bacon on the plea that 
public duty must supersede all others; among later 
writers there is much divergence of opinion.” 

Nothing is more certain than that Bacon believed him- 
self to have acted rightly. ‘* There is nothing in my life- 
time,” he wrote afterwards, ‘“ which comes to my mind 
with more clearness and less check of conscience.” To 
understand his point of view it would perhaps be necessary 
to be transported to the sixteenth century ; yet he admits 
that even in his own day his conduct was widely censured 
‘in common speech.”*® After the execution of Essex, 
Bacon was employed to draw up the official ‘ Declara- 
tion” of his “ treasons attempted and committed,” For 


1 « Dictionary of National Biography” ; art. Bacon. 

2 Mr. Sidney Lee considers that Bacon “sacrificed all ordinary 
considerations of honour in his treatment of Essex.” (“Great 
Englishmen,” p. 223.) Dean Church takes the same view (‘‘ English 
Men of Letters: Bacon”). Mr. Goldwin Smith says: ‘ Bacon’s im- 
peachment of his friend and benefactor is a repulsive relic of the ser- 
vility which, in the Court of Henry VIII., laid nature and friendship, 
as well as truth and justice, at the despot’s feet.” (‘The United 
Kingdom,” i. 402.) Dr. Abbott regards it as “a sin, but not a sin 
of weakness, or pusillanimity, or inconsistency,” and as showing “ how 
morally dangerous it is to be so imbued and penetrated with the notion 
that one is born for the service of mankind as to be rendered absolutely 
blind to all the claims of commonplace morality.” (‘‘ Introduction to 
Bacon’s Essays,” p. 45.) Professor Fowler (‘English Philosophers ’’) 
and Mr. Aldis Wright (“Introduction to the Advancement of Learn- 
ing”) follow Mr. Spedding. Professor Nicol considers that Essex’s 
guilt was of a kind “from the consequences of which past favours 
could not release him.” (‘ Philosophical Classics: Bacon,” i. 67.) 


3 Bacon’s “ Apology.” 
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this, and his services at the trial, he received a grant of 
£1200; “the Queen hath done somewhat for me,” he 
wrote, “but not in the proportion I had hoped.” One 
wishes that he had refused it. Brutus might think it his 
duty to stab Casar, but would have scorned to take a 
pecuniary recompense. 

This grant was the only reward Bacon received. He 
had not advanced a fraction in the confidence of the Queen 
or Cecil.! But the reign of Elizabeth was drawing to a 
close, and all men’s eyes were turning towards her 
successor. On the accession of James, Bacon was 
naturally anxious to secure a good reception; he there- 
fore strove to ingratiate himself with every one who 
seemed likely to have any influence. He desires Cecil’s 
agent to “ let him know that he is the person in the State 
that I love most.” The Earl of Northumberland was 
thought to be coming to the front, and Bacon discovers, 
what apparently no one had suspected, that there had “long 
lain in his mind a seed of affection and zeal towards his lord- 
ship.” He even importunes the friends of Essex; he assures 
Southampton, newly released from the Tower, “I can now 
safely be to your Lordship what I truly was before”; and 
to the Earl of Devonshire he dedicates his ‘ Apology,” 
excusing and explaining his conduct to Essex. To modern 
ideas all this is undignified ; it would hardly appear so to 
Bacon’s contemporaries. In those days, when everything 
went by influence, men habitually addressed one another in 
the language of exorbitant adulation. In his letters, in his 
essays, in his private notes, Bacon frankly avows his belief 
that the way to greatness lay through the favour of great 
men. Not being naturally a courtier, he set himself with 
the utmost deliberation to study and profit by their weak- 
nesses. Of this “‘ morigeration,” as Bacon calls it, Mr. 
Spedding says,’ “I do not myself recommend it for imita- 
tion, and if it be true that no man can be known to do 
such a thing in these days without forfeiting his reputation 


1 Robert Cecil succeeded his father as chief minister in 1598. 
2 « Letters and Life,” iv. 34. 
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for veracity, I am glad to hear it.” That worldly men 
have at all times done such things is true enough. From 
Bacon perhaps something better might have been 
expected. 

Who would not laugh if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he? 

Yet one can understand how keenly Bacon must have 
longed for power at this moment. A new era was open- 
ing ; a king had succeeded who was certainly a scholar, 
and might be a lover of science. Clouds were gathering 
on the political horizon, and every Englishman who loved 
his country must have wished to do something to avert the 
threatened storm. In the interests of science, and in the 
interests of England, Bacon could not but wish for power; 
while he was too shrewd to “ expect to command the end, 
and not to endure the mean.” With patient care he 
trimmed his sail to every breeze!of fortune. Northumber- 
land’s star sank as rapidly as it had risen, and Bacon’s 
“seed of affection and zeal’ withered away. The 
direction of State affairs was still in the hands of Cecil 
(now Earl of Salisbury), and to him Bacon “ applied him- 
self” with a constancy which nothing could wear out. It 
was in vain that Bacon assured him that he counted all 
things but loss “in comparison of having the honour and 
happiness of being a near and well-accepted kinsman to so 
worthy a counsellor, governor, and patriot,” and that “ if 
I knew in what course of life to do you best service, I could 
take it, and make my thoughts, which now fly to many 
pieces, be reduced to that centre.” In vain does he study 
to “correspond with Salisbury in a habit of natural but 
no ways perilous boldness,” and “ at Council Table chiefly 
to make good my Lord of Salisbury’s motions and 
speeches.” Nothing could remove the rooted distrust, due 
probably to jealousy, with which Salisbury regarded him ; 
so long as Salisbury lived Bacon remained, in his own 
words, “as a hawk tied to another’s fist.” On Salisbury’s 
death, in 1612, all his pent-up bitterness burst forth. 
Salisbury is hardly buried when Bacon writes to the King, 
censuring his policy—‘ these courses and others the like 
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are gone, I hope, with the deviser of them ”—and he can 
hardly refrain from openly congratulating him on the 
goodness of Heaven as shown in “the taking away of 
that man.” 

It is evident that Bacon had never really approved of 
Salisbury’s policy. Nothing could be less to his mind 
than Salisbury’s way of haggling and bargaining with the 
Commons, All Bacon’s political views were on a grand 
scale. There is no doubt as to the sincerity of his 
monarchical principles. To him, as to other statesmen 
of his time, it seemed better to strengthen the royal prero- 
gative than to entrust the government of the country to the 
House of Commons as it was then. His ideal was that 
of a wise king taking the lead in matters of reform, while 
a grateful parliament willingly voted supplies. Bacon 
was a lover of parliaments, though he did not wish to see 
them encroaching on the authority of the King; and he 
was frequently employed to mediate in disputes between 
the King and the Houses. Religious differences he. 
would have removed by a more comprehensive ecclesi- 
astical policy, while by a warlike foreign policy he would 
have diverted the Commons from the contemplation of 
their “‘ grievances.” Bacon was full of plans for the 
aggrandisement of the country; for the pacification of 
Ireland; for the civilising of ‘the wilds of Scotland” ; 
for English supremacy abroad, as the centre of a vast 
Protestant coalition. Professor Gardiner says, that ‘‘ if 
James had been other than he was, the name of Bacon 
would have come down to us as great in politics as it is 
in science.” * But Bacon was never to have a free hand 
to work out his ideals. James had thrown off the yoke 
of Salisbury only to submit to that of a favourite; 
and Bacon must either give up the pursuit of power, or 
follow it by humouring the caprice and vanity of Villiers. 
At first, with characteristic optimism, he hopes great 
things of Villiers. He gives him excellent advice, re- 
minding him that “it is the life of an ox or beast to eat 
and never to exercise; but men are born (and especially 

1 « History of England from the Accession of James I.,” i. 181. 
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Christian men) not to cram in their fortunes, but to 
exercise their virtues.” Villiers soon tired of this kind 
of exhortation, if he ever liked it ; the King remonstrated 
with Bacon on the “ parental tone” which he had pre- 
sumed to adopt towards the favourite. Flattery was 
what Villiers wanted, and flattery—‘‘laid on with 
a trowel ”—is what Bacon henceforth gives him. It was 
now certain that Bacon would never have any real power 
in the State. Promotion came to him, with honours and 
rank, but never the power to do good, either to science 
or the country. James turned from the Novum 
Organum with a sneer ; and one by one Bacon’s political 
schemes fell to the ground. He had wished to see 
reform going hand in hand with the prerogative ; all he 
in effect accomplished was to strengthen the hands of an 
oppressive government. 

It would doubtless have been better if Bacon, when he 
saw his advice neglected, had done as other men have 
done in such a case—thrown up office, and refused to 
associate himself with measures of which he disapproved. 
But it is to be remembered that Bacon was by conviction 
a “‘ peremptory royalist” ; though not in sympathy with 
the policy of the government, he may ;yet have believed 
that the government of a despotic king was to be pre- 
ferred to that of an untried and half-organised House of 
Commons. When he strove to strengthen the preroga- 
tive against Coke and the lawyers, his action is not to be 
attributed to mere “‘servility”’; he took what he honestly 
believed to be the better side. 

Too much has been made ot Bacon’s action at the trial 
of Peacham, a half-mad clergyman, in whose study an 
unpublished sermon was found, containing disloyal reflec- 
tions on the King and government. Peacham was ordered 
to be tortured. Bacon did not (so far as we know) 
advise the torture in this case, though he seems, like 
many good and wise men of the period, to have regarded 
torture as a regrettable necessity. The torture producing 
no result, it was determined to consult the judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench in order to make sure of a convic- 
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tion. There was nothing unusual in this. Fora prisoner 
to be tried and acquitted would have been considered equi- 
valent to a defeat of the government, and it was customary 
in difficult cases to take the opinion of the judges before 
bringing the accused to trial. The judges whom Bacon 
consulted in Peacham’s case were not those who were to 
try him. Bacon, it is true, introduced a dangerous pre- 
cedent. Fearing that the judges might be overborne by 
Coke, he recommended that they should be consulted 
separately, which was done, Coke loudly protesting. 
Equally defensible from the point of view of a royalist 
of that time were the proceedings against St. John. The 
King had tried to raise money by a “ Benevolence.” 
The contributions were really voluntary, all undue pres- 
sure on the part of government agents being forbidden. 
St. John, however, declaimed against all Benevolences, 
and expressed his opinion in terms so coarse and insulting 
to the King that it was resolved to prosecute him. He 
was sentenced to a heavy fine and imprisonment, both of 
which were remitted on his submission. It is far more 
difficult to defend Bacon’s action at the trial, some years 
after, of his old friend and colleague, Sir Henry Yelverton. 
Yelverton was not accused of anything worse than mis- 
taking the King’s verbal orders, and having made an 
ample submission and apology, might have expected to 
get off easily. Bacon, then Lord Keeper, pronounced 
a ruinous sentence. Professor Gardiner says significantly, 
*“Looked at from the point of view of a guardian of 
official duty, the sentence on Yelverton might easily be 
justified. What did not appear in Court was that 
Buckingham was hostile to Yelverton.” * 

It must be concluded that Bacon, though not the 
unscrupulous timeserver that has been represented, was 
wanting in moral fibre. He had not sufficient decision 
of character to assert his own right principles when -they 
were likely to meet with disapproval in high places. 
When at last he became Lord Chancellor, nothing could 
be more excellent than his intentions. Years before he 


1 « Dictionary of National Biography.” 
cccii—2114—February ’o7 
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had written to Villiers (now Marquis of Buckingham), 
“ By no means be you persuaded to interpose yourself by 
word or letter in any cause depending, or like to be 
depending, in any Court of Justice.” But from the first 
he was worried by a continual stream of letters from 
Buckingham, urging him to show favour to this or that 
suitor, with—or sometimes without—the conventional 
reservation that he should do so in so far as justice should 
permit. More than once Bacon remonstrated, and once 
at least Buckingham promised to desist. But Buckingham 
forgot his promise, and Bacon ceased to remonstrate. 
Mr. Spedding suggests that Buckingham’s letters were 
meant, not to influence Bacon’s decisions, but to satisfy 
the persons who asked for them ; that “he would direct 
his secretary to draw up a letter for his signature in the 
usual.form,” but that it would be understood that Bacon 
would give no heed to it. Buckingham’s letters, which 
have been preserved, hardly ;bear that complexion. In 
one he “ doubts not, but as his Majesty is satisfied with 
the equity ” of a suit, the Lord Chancellor will be satis- 
fied too; and he frequently urges Bacon to “ show what 
favour you can” to suitors, “for my sake.” Bucking- 
ham’s letters attest that Bacon’s decisions did not always 
meet his views, and there is only one instance in which 
Bacon is proved to have been influenced by him. This 
was the case of a Dr. Steward, in which, judgment being 
already given, Buckingham urged him to reconsider it ; 
‘‘although I know it is unusual to your Lordship to 
make alterations when things are so far past, yet in regard 
I dwe him a good turn which I know not how to perform 
but in this way, I desire your Lordship, if there be any 
case for mitigation, your Lordship should show him what 
favour you may for my sake.” Upon this Bacon referred 
the matter to commissioners, who reversed his own earlier 
decision.2 There is room to hope that this case was 


1 «Letters and Life,” vi. 259. 

2 [bid. vii. 585. Mr. Spedding referred this case to Mr. Heath, the 
editor of Bacon’s legal works, who decided emphatically against Bacon. 
Dr. Abbott discusses it fully in his “ Francis Bacon”: Introduction, 


pp: 27-29. 
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exceptional ; but as he allowed himself to be thus in- 
fluenced in a matter which had been actually decided, it is 
difficult to believe that he was never influenced at all in 
cases which were still pending.’ This is the only sense in 
which Bacon can be suspected of perverting justice. To 
suggest that he sold it for money is so wildly absurd as 
not to be worth arguing about. 

Yet this is what his contemporaries were led to believe ! 
In 1621 Parliament was again summoned. It does not 
seem to have crossed Bacon’s mind that he might be less 
acceptable to the Commons than formerly. He feared 
that there might be some trouble about the monopolies, 
and advised that the more oppressive should be removed ; 
but his advice was not followed, and Parliament met in an 
angry humour. At first there appeared a disposition to 
make Bacon responsible in his official character for the 
monopolies ; but soon rumours of a more ominous kind 
began to be heard. It was said that the Lord Chancellor 
had received gratuities, not only from suitors whose 
cases had been decided—that was merely the usual 
custom—but from some whose cases were still awaiting 
judgment. Secure in the consciousness of rectitude, 
Bacon heard the charge almost with indifference. ‘My 
mind is calm,” he wrote, “. . . I know that I have clean 
hands and a clean heart.” It was only by degrees that 
the conviction was forced upon him that, however 
innocent as to the spirit, he had so far transgressed the 
letter of the law, that the charges against him might be 
made to look very black indeed. Presents had been sent 
to him, even while cases were pending; but while dis- 
approving of the practice, and warning the other judges 
against it, he, sure of his own incorruptibility, had not 
troubled to send them back. ‘I take myself,” he wrote, 
“to be innocent in my heart ” ; but he had no longer any 
hope of making his innocence clear to the world. ‘ The 
proofs ” were “too pregnant to the contrary.” His nerve 


? Dean Church suggests that Bacon’s compliance may generally have 
gone no further than to expedite the cases of Buckingham’s friends. 
Sometimes, no doubt, they would happen to be in the right, and Bacon 
could honestly decide in their favour. 
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broke down utterly, and he acknowledged himself guilty 
without reservation. His contemporaries, believing him 
to be guilty of corruption in its fullest sense, stood aghast 
in horror; ‘his offence foul, his confession pitiful.” 
Coke unearthed the precedent of a judge who had been 
hanged for bribery. Southampton urged that Bacon 
should be degraded from the peerage. Neither of these 
charitable suggestions was adopted ; but Bacon was effec- 
tually driven from public life. The few years remaining 
to him he devoted to philosophy, lamenting, with manifest 
sincerity and pellucid truth, that he had misspent his life 
in things for which he was least fit. ‘I have read in 
books,” he said, ‘‘ that it is accounted great bliss for a man 
to have leisure with honour. That was never my fortune. 
Time was when I had honour without leisure, and now I 
have leisure without honour.” He died in his sixty-sixth 
year, leaving his reputation to “ men’s charitable speeches, 
to foreign nations, and to the next ages.” 

It cannot be that the historian of the future will 
adopt Mr. Spedding’s magnificent apology in its entirety. 
A reaction has already set in. Mr. Sidney Lee, for instance, 
is hardly less severe than Macaulay in judging Bacon’s 
conduct to Essex. Professor Gardiner, though anxious 
to place Bacon’s character in the best light, laments his 
flattery and obsequiousness, and his “ reliance on manage- 
ment at the expense of truthfulness.” Grave charges 
remain ; but those who see faultiness in the details of his 
life will nevertheless recognise the nobility of his general 
scheme. No one will ever again assert with Macaulay 
that Bacon’s ‘‘ desires were set on things below” to the 
exclusion of high and unselfish aspirations; or that— 
difficult as it was for him “to feel strong affections, to 
face great dangers, or to make great sacrifices””—he had 
no loftier ambition than the acquisition of ‘‘ wealth, pre- 
cedence, titles, patronage, the mace, the seals, the 
coronet,” and things of the sort. To these things Bacon 
was not indifferent; but he had, to a degree unbelievable 
by the ordinary man, the wish to benefit mankind, to 
improve and civilise human life, to heal and pacify the 
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divisions of the nation. It is reasonable to judge with 
some indulgence the mistakes and weaknesses of one the 
benevolence of whose heart was “ large enough to take in 
all races and all ages.” 


A Valentine Rhyme 


Now Andrew, Anthony and William 
For Valentines draw Prue, Kate, Giliian. 
**Poor Ropin’s ALMANACK,” 1676, 


NDREW is the Miller’s son 

A And such a dusty Miller! 
Free of jest with every one, 

And frugal with his siller. 
Gillian’s eyes are black as sloes ; 
Kate is red as any rose 
That in tended garden grows 
And sweeter than vanilla. 


Anthony’s the Miller’s man. 
Long and lithe and lusty. 

Never yet, since Time began 

To turn the world’s wheels rusty, 
Did a prettier fellow woo 

Girl with eyes of brighter blue. 
*Tis no wonder he and Prue 
Walk the mill-path dusty. 


Andy loves both Kate and Gill. 
Prue’s in love with Tony ; 

So what’s left for luckless Will, 
Who is Andy’s crony ? 

Why, to him Dame Fate assigns 
Skill of rhyming Valentines ; 

So he rhymes instead of whines 
To hearts that will be stony. 


1 Macaulay: ‘‘ Essay on Bacon.” 








Among the Head-hunters of 
New Georgia 


AVING been appointed to H.M.S. Penguin, then 
H refitting at Hong Kong, I left England in the 
small troopship Tyne to join her at that port. 
The great feature of our voyage out was a trial of deep- 
sea fishing under way, a sport we had often heard of, but 
never seen in practice. Once through the canal ‘‘ Number 
One” and I started in to rig our tackle. We lashed a 
long bamboo to one of the after davits and rove our line. 
Seventy-five fathoms of cod-line, through a thimble at 
its outer end, brought in and turned up to a cleat near 
the heel of it. We joined two fathoms of thin flexible 
steel wire to the cod-line and to this secured the fly. 

Two albacore hooks snouded together, their shanks 
covered with tin foil, with a piece of red and of white 
bunting for wings, made a capital fly, and having allowed 
it all to drift astern, we “stood by” with the keenest 
anxiety for results. It had not been out over an hour 
before the sentry on the life-buoy, who had orders to 
that effect from ‘‘ Number One,” yelled out that there 
was a fish on. Great excitement was shown by all hands. 
The ship’s way was stopped, and in a few minutes we had 
a seventy pound fish flopping on the deck. To make a 
long story short, our fishing gear was a complete success, 
and few days passed without a big fish being caught, or 
rather hooked ; for we did not always get them inboard, 
though the skipper very kindly stopped the ship for us 
every time. 

Poor “‘ Number One”’ had a joke played on him nearly 
every afternoon till it became stale. He was fond of 
‘“‘forty winks” after he had told. off the watch, and 
generally retired to his cabin, leaving strict orders that he 
was to be called if anything agitated the line. No sooner 
did we think him safely asleep in his cabin on the upper 
deck than a head was thrust through the door—“ Fish 
‘ on, old son!” 
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Up rushed “‘ Number One,” sometimes minus his coat, 
only to find the sentry peacefully pacing the poop with no 
tidings of even a kink in the line. 

He was such a keen fisherman that he was invariably 
drawn, and so good-natured over it that he seldom, if 
ever, got very wild; “and the world went very well 
then.” 

The Penguin was soon ready for sea, and we left for 
Thursday Island in the Torres Straits, calling at Manila 
and Amboina in the Molucca Islands on the way. At 
the latter place some of us thought we would go for a 
day after pig, having been told that they abounded within 
easy distance of the town. One fine morning we started 
off with a large retinue of beaters and many dogs. We 
toiled till lunch-time over very difficult country, and we 
toiled till evening, but no wild animal of any sort hove in 
sight. 

On our way back to the ship the head beater became 
wildly excited, and, after a conference with his mates, he 
led us into a very rough bit of scrub with a narrow path 
running through it. A frantic yell, “‘ Pig-i, pig-i !” and I 
blazed at something I took to bea pig crossing the path, 
and one of my messmates brought him down. Sure 
enough it was a small white pig, shot in orthodox fashion 
through the shoulder. Such rejoicing! We found that 
we were on the outskirts of a village, and we all went to 
the nearest place of refreshment to celebrate the event, 
Our beaters came down to the boat with us, carrying the 
bag. Their charges seemed to be very ruinous, and we 
wondered, till a remark from one of the boat’s crew to 
his mate, “That ain’t no wild pig,” made suspicion a 
certainty, and we realised that the beaters’ charge included 
the cost of the pig. Thus ended our day after “big 
game,” and many a laugh did we have over it. 

Thursday Island is a strange spot, full of pearl-fishers 
of every nationality and “ beach-combers” in large 
numbers. Drink-shops abound, and the fun is often 

fast and furious. We took sights here for rating our 
chronometers, and then sailed for Samarai, New Guinea, 
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which was to be one end of our meridian distance, 
Rendova Island, New Georgia, in the Solomon Islands, 
being the other end. At Samarai we made our first 
acquaintance with the Papuan savage, those of us, that 
is, who had not been in these parts before. Their chief 
article of clothing seems to be a comb stuck into a very 
shock head of hair. We began to amass many curios, 
shell ornaments, spears, fish-hooks, and all sorts of odd- 
ments. The gangways were a busy sight in the dinner- 
hour. Old hats, old pipes, coloured beads, tobacco— 
there was very little that would not do for barter, though 
before we left harbour these children of nature had begun 
to get rather dlasé. 

The sun was not very kind to us, and it was some days 
before we got a satisfactory set of sights, and could start 
under sail and steam for New Georgia. 

The first few weeks after our arrival at Rendova 
anchorage were very busy ones. There was much 
*‘ shooting the sun” to determine our accurate position, 
and when that was successfully obtained, we set about 
the big business of an extended survey. 

Three of us, S., W., and myself, with our boats’ crews 
and camp equipment, were landed some eighty miles off 
on the other side of the group to work out a detailed 
survey of the Marovo Lagoon, and connect with the 
Rendova work by means of true bearings of mountain 
peaks visible from both sides. We made our camp on 
one of the lagoon islands, and a very jolly little camp it 
was. There was fresh water close to us, and a good 
anchorage for the boats; also a splendid sandy beach for 
bathing, and a village about a mile away. 

The natives were very shy at first, but soon became 
friendly as they got accustomed to us. 

About a mile across the lagoon, was a long chain of 
Barrier Islands covered with scrub, an occasional cocoa- 
nut palm rising from it. Outside that again was a wide 
expanse of flat coral reef with the surf breaking on its 
outer fringe. Inside of us, the thickly wooded mountains 
of New Georgia rose out of a dense belt of mangroves 
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between them and the water. The lagoon itself was calm 
and peaceful, but very dangerous for navigation amongst 
its myriad patches of coral reef, and steamboat work was 
enough to turn one’s hair grey. We soon made friends 
with King Béra, the Chief of the Marovo district. He 
was an enormous old man of about seventy. He wore 
practically no clothes, but a plentiful supply of shell 
bracelets and ear-and nose-rings adorned his'portly person. 
I came across S. one day bathing in a river near the village 
with Béra and two of his grandsons, S. had soaped the 
three of them all over to their huge delight, and the 
old Chief was sunning himself on the bank, purring con- 
tentedly. I came behind him softly and pushed him into 
a deep pool. We all roared to see the old man come to 
the top, puffing and blowing like a grampus. He could 
not swim, and had to be rescued, patted into a good 
temper, and sent home with a couple of sticks of tobacco 
to keep him amiable. 

These people have a quaint idea that their shadow is a 
bad spirit and their reflection a good one; so they are 
never tired of looking at themselves in the still water, and 
we found that some cheap trade mirrors we had with us 
were worth great store of curios. We made out a tariff 
on lines like these : 


2 Sticks of tobacco = 1 Pipe or 1 box of matches, 

3 Pipes = I Highly-coloured handkerchief, 
2 Handkerchiefs = 1 Fathom of calico, 

3 Fathoms of calico = 1 Small axe, 


and so on, and it proved very useful to us. 

We often employed the natives in clearing the hill- 
sides for us, and in the evening they came to our camp 
for their pay. It was very hard at first to find out what 
they wanted ; but, bit by bit, S. and I picked up the 
Marovo language, which we, later on. put into a rudi- 
mentary book-form, S. doing the clever part whilst I 
collected most of the words. 

We never succeeded in getting our woodsmen within a 
couple of hundred yards of the summit of any mountain 
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peak. They told us that the Good Spirit lived up there, 
and they were afraid of offending him. He was a water- 
god, and took the form of a clam. Strange though it 
may sound, surely on the very top of every peak we visited 
there was an enormous clam-shell, some of them being of 
a hundredweight or more. How did they get there? 
On one of our expeditions we climbed a mountain some 
way back from the coast, and, having a lot of theodolite 
work to do, it was late when we started back to the boat, 
eight miles or so away. We had only one blue-jacket 
with us, and no arms but an old scatter-gun of mine. 

There we were, with a following of some two dozen 
natives, all reputed to be head-hunters and cannibals, 
eight miles from home, with night falling. I do not 
imagine that we thought about it at the time, but I fancy 
that the skipper would have done some talking had he 
known. The darkness grew so intense as we wound 
along between the trees that I began to light wax matches 
one by one, till I had run through three boxes, and we 
were still some miles away. Suddenly we came upon 
what looked like a sheet of fire-flies spread over the 
ground for hundreds of yards round us, and the man 
who was acting as guide ran to it with a shout of delight, 
and caught up a big bunch of what proved to be a phos- 
phorescent lichen on his stick. By the light of several of 
these torches we got along capitally, and the river soon 
hove in sight. A most amusing surprise was in store 
for us. 

‘W., who had stayed behind to look after the camp, be- 
came anxious as night drew on, and there was no sign of 
us, for we had expected to be back early ; so he manned the 
whaler, and pulled to the village. He got King Béra into 
the boat by some means, and then started for the river 
where we began our expedition. Having made Béra 
understand that we were very late, he swore that he would 
kill him if anything happened to us. When we arrived, 
we discovered W. and his crew armed to the teeth, wonder- 
ing what manner of death Béra should die. Béra was in 
the boat groaning, and rolling his fat carcase from side to 
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side in abject misery. A lot of grog and some tobacco 
sent him home happy once more but subdued, and with a 
holy fear of the white man and his guns. 

One day Béra took us to see a big feast. As there was 
no human flesh, pig had to take its place. The pigs had 
been only stunned, and then laid on the top of large heaps 
of hot stones to cook. They were well warmed through 
when we arrived, and the feast soon began. The men sat 
down in a circle round the pigs, with the women in a ring 
outside them. When the signal to fall to was given by 
old Béra, the pigs were dragged down from the stones 
half-cooked, and were torn asunder. It was a disgusting 
spectacle, and we soon had enough of it. From time to 
time bits were thrown over the men’s shoulders to the 
women, who devoured them like so many dogs. It made 
one’s flesh creep a bit to think that it might be one of us 
some day. 

S. was a most enthusiastic anthropologist, and having 
instructions from his Society to bring many skulls from 
the Islands, we hunted daily, or whenever we got a chance, 
on the mainland for burial-places. For a long time we 
were baffled in getting a clue, as we never came across any 
sign of burial rites, 

One evening S. came back from work with delight and 
success writ large on his face. “I’ve found them!” said 
he. ‘Tons of them! You will take the whaler to- 
morrow, and whilst I decoy any stray natives away, you 
will pull out to the Barrier Islands, and on any one of them 
you will find skulls galore. Fill the boat and come back.” 
It was asking a good deal. But orders are given to be 
obeyed, so next morning found me and five trusty sailor- 
men em route for the Barrier. “ Body-snatchers” the 
remainder of the crew on shore called us, and so we were. 

We soon landed and found the places of burial. Each 
man picked a brace of skulls, and after carefully hiding 
them in the bow. and stern sheets we made for home. 
Meeting some canoes on the way I wished their occupants 
a cheery “good-night,” with an easy air of unconcern, 
Inwardly I was horribly nervous. ‘Is that all you’ve 
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got?” said S. on my arrival. But he was delighted all 
the same, and after burying the skulls in a deep hole 
under our tent floor, we went to sleep over them dreaming 
of the Society’s gold medal for S. and “a little putty one” 
thrown in for me. As soon as we could, we shifted our 
camp higher up the lagoon, and, strange to relate, the 
natives never came near us again. The ship picked us 
up shortly after this, and we went to Sydney to refit and 
work up our charts. The first paper we saw told of the 
death of a trader with his boat’s crew. This man hada 
trading-station not far from our work, and he often 
dined with us. He and his crew were killed and eaten 
not a week after our ship left the Islands. We were 
relieved to hear later on that King Béra’s subjects were 
not mixed up in this murder. 

We found the natives a good-humoured, cheery lot on 
the whole, but they had a cunning look and were 
reputed to be very treacherous. On one occasion my 
guide, who was following me with my gun, asked me to 
let him walk in front, because, if a sudden lust for blood 
came over him, the temptation to kill would be too 
great. I was not long in changing places, and had my 
gun back in my own hands in no time. On our return 
to these parts in the following year we visited an island 
off our survey that we had been to once before. The 
natives had shown a great partiality for a deep shade of 
red beads, and as curios of all sorts were very plentiful 
there, we laidin a big stock of the favourite colour: before 
leaving Sydney. 

When the canoes came alongside on anchoring, we 
produced our red beads in payment for spears, arrows, 
etc. No use! They would not look at them. The 
fashion in beads had evidently changed. 

We asked what they wanted. As far as we could 
make out, it was a yellowish-gold sort of bead they were 
keen about. What was to be done?. We had nothing 
of the kind on board. 

Suddenly we missed W., always an enthusiastic barterer, 
and we caught sight of him on the forecastle, deep in 
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earnest conversation with the Skipper. They seemed to 
be discussing the Deep Sea Sounding Machine. Some- 
thing impelled us to watch him. He soon left the 
Skipper engrossed in his beloved machine, came bounding 
aft with a sweet smile on his face, and was lost in the 
Captain’s cabin under the poop. Out he came directly 
with a bundle of something under his tunic. 

Lawless wretch that he was! He had decoyed the 
skipper forward, whispering honeyed words about the 
machine, and then abstracted many lengths of amber- 
coloured beads from a curtain between the captain’s 
sleeping and fore-cabin. There were howls of joy from 
the natives. This was indeed the fashionable colour. 
When the skipper, tiring of his pet machine, later on 
went aft, the canoes were cleared of every curio, and so 
was his cabin of every amber bead. 

We spent a most enjoyable two years in the New 
Georgia Islands, and besides the hydrographic and other 
knowledge, we collected much store for the British 
Museum and the Botanical and other societies. Though 
we moved freely amongst these cannibals, often unarmed, 
on no occasion, I think, did they try to molest us. 

lf any one wishes to visit an interesting and little- 
explored country let him go to these islands and see for 
himself. I feel sure that he will not regret it; but I will 
give him one word of warning: Don’t trust the native 
further than you can throw him. 


The Celtic Year 


Winter and Spring 


HE fire had been kept alive all night, and candles 

| had been burning till the dawn proclaimed the 
advent of a new day and a new year. No one 

but friends had been allowed near the fire on the last 
evening of the year—Candle Night, as it was sometimes 
called, An incantation had been said when feeding the 
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fire, so that evil might be kept away from the house in 
the coming year. It was a sad mischance if the fire went 
out. No light was obtainable from any one. It was 
unlucky to give it, and it meant destruction to the cattle 
and their produce by witches and evil-disposed persons. 
The women had been busy baking the bread for New 
Year’s Day. The old men had been often outside to 
note in what direction the wind blew. It was to be the 
prevailing wind for the ensuing year, and was full of 
omen : 
South wind—heat and produce ; 


North wind—cold and tempest ; 
West wind—fish and milk ; 
East wind—fruit on trees. 


At last the New Year Latha na Bliadhn ir, or the day 
of Little Christmas, dawned. The head of the house 
was early astir, and treated all its inmates to a dram, 
followed by a spoonful of half-boiled sowens. This for 
luck. Salutations were exchanged : “‘ A good New Year 
to you ”’—‘‘ The same to you, and many of them.” Then 
followed the breakfast—a better repast than on an ordi- 
nary day. 

Nothing whatever was allowed to be carried out of the 
house—neither ashes, nor sweepings, nor dirty water. If 
a woman was the first to enter it was unlucky, also if 
a man appeared empty-handed. It was an excellent omen 
of coming prosperity if a young man was the “ first foot,” 
and especially if he bore with him an armful of corn. The 
advent of an old woman asking for kindling for her fire 
was ominous of disaster. To see the sun on New Year’s 
Day was an omen of good. Towards mid-day the men 
assembled for the great shinty match, played by two 
parties, the leaders selecting their men alternately. Or 
perhaps the match was between two parishes, districts, or 
villages. In daylight a wooden ball was used; a ball of 
thread if the day was dark, or if the game was played 
by moonlight. The chief, the proprietor, the priest 
or minister, the principal person present began the game. 
The beginning and end of the game were signalised 
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by the screeching of the bagpipes. The women, in their 
best frocks, watched the varying fortunes of the game. 
After it was over a dinner was given by the laird or chief, 
and this was followed by a dance. 

New Year’s Day was what was called a great saining day 
—a day for taking precautions against evil coming to the 
cattle, the crops, and the homes. Juniper was burned in 
byre, the animals were washed with tar, the houses were 
decked with mountain-ash, and the door-posts and walls, 
and even the cattle, were sprinkled with wine. 

The nights by this time had become shorter. ‘ There 
is an hour of greater length to the day at Little Christ- 
mas.” This means that owing to the lengthening of the 
day the “fuel lad” has to go one trip less for kindling to 
make a light. Even Christmas Day was longer by a 
cock’s stride or walk. The bird had time to walk to 
a neighbour’s dung-hill, crow three times and come back 
again. ‘The weather of the first twelve days of the year 
was significant of the weather during the year. These 
days were called “the black cuttings of Christmas,” 
because they were often tempestuous. The first Monday 
after New Year’s Day was “ Di-luain an-tsainnseil”— 
‘“‘Handsel Monday.” It was the principal day of the 
whole year for making trials and forecasts of the future. 
Every visitor to the house received a “ handsel,” 7.¢., 
a gift. The children at school took presents to the 
schoolmaster and engaged in cock-fighting. It is now, of 
course, the dead season of the year. There is a Gaelic 
saying that “ Winter comes not till after New Year, nor 
Spring till after St. Patrick’s Day (17th of March).” 

And yet Spring is on its way. February is at hand. 
The season of Faoilleach comes. Faoilleach is the last 
fourteen days of Winter and the first fourteen days of 
Spring—the Winter Faoilleach and the Spring Faoilleach 
—Am Faoilleach géambraidh and am Faoilleach Ear- 
raich. By some this name is derived from Faol, a wolf 
or wild-dog. It is the wolf month, in which these 
animals, once plentiful in the Highlands, abounded, and 
beeame more daring and dangerous. Others derive it 
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from Faoile, welcome, joy—a derivation supported by the 
rhyming proverbs : 

February cold and keen, 

Welcome hath it ever been; 


Sheep and cattle running hot, 
Sorrow that will bring, I wot. 


or this variation : 


February cows in heat, 
Sorrow will the season greet ; 
February cows in wood, 
Welcome is the weather good. 


Old people liked the month to commence with a storm 
and to end with a calm—‘“ to come in with the head of 
a serpent, and to go out with a peacock’s tail.” An old 
proverb said: ‘‘For every song the mavis sings in 
February she'll lament ere Spring be over”; or, as it is 
said in Lowland Scots, “ As lang as the bird sings before 
Candlemas, he greets after it.” Another Saying is, 
“ Better foray coming to the land than mild mornings in 
the cold month of storms.” This corresponds to our 

February fil] the dike 
Either with the black or white: 
But if it be white, it’s better to like. 
Again : 
The hind had as lief see his wife on the bier 
As that Candlemas Day should be pleasant and clear. 


And 
A’ the months o’ the year 
Curse a fair Februeer. 


\ 


Other Candlemas proverbs are; ‘‘ The snow that comes 
not at Hallomas will come thick at Candlemas”’; ‘‘ When 
Candlemas is past the fox won’t hurt his tail on the ice”; 


and 
For New Year cold, good is woollen cloth: 
For Candlemas cold, mixed stuff will do. , 


Of anything out of season it was said “ That were 
the bramble-berries in February,” ‘“ Bramble-berries in 


February, and seagull’s eggs in Spring.”” And yet it is 4 
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very old saying that there were always three days of 
August in February and three days of February in 
August. Both the February calm and the August storm 
have, however, become proverbial for their short duration 
and uncertainty. The most fickle things in the world are 
“February calm and August wind.” It was said that 
to hear thunder in this month was as unnatural as to 
hear a calf lowing in its mother’s womb. Seasonable 
weather at this time of the year is expressed in the 
couplet : 


Seven bolls of February snow 
Through an auger-hole to go. | 


The period of the year from Christmas (Nollaig) to 
St. Bride’s Day (1st February, old style—13th new style) 
was called “‘ The Little Spring of Whelks.” That kind 
of shellfish is then at its best, and the soup made from it 
was much relished. As in the case of many Celtic 
festivals St. Bride’s Day is of Irish origin. St. Bridget is 
said to have been the first nun in Ireland. In 585 she 
founded her first cell where the city of Kildare now 
stands. A native of Ulster, she built many monasteries, 
performed many miracles, and became the Patroness of 
Ireland. Her body is said to have been found in the 
same grave as those of St. Patrick and St. Columba. A 
well near her church in Fleet Street gave its name, Bride- 
well, to a palace given by Edward VI. to the City of 
London for a courthouse and a house of correction. 
“The honoured name of St. Bride,” says Mr. Gregorson 
Campbell,’ “ who, during many ages, was celebrated for 
her sanctity and piety, has thus, by accident, become 
associated with the criminal population.” Martin, in his 
“Western Islands” (1716), tells us that on this day “the 
mistress and servants of each family take a sheaf of oats 
and dress it up in woman’s apparel, put it in a large 


1 “Witchcraft and Second-sight in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland.” Tales and traditions collected entirely from oral sources 
by the late John Gregorson Campbell, author of “ Superstitions of the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” (Glasgow: James MacLehose 
and Co., publishers to the University. 1902.) 
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basket and lay a wooden club by it, and this they call 
‘ Briid’s bed,’ and then the mistress and servants cry 
three?times ‘ Briid is come, Briid is welcome.’” The 
custom is, however, long extinct in the part of the country 
with which Mr. Gregorson Campbell was acquainted, and 
the only particulars connected with it he had heard were 
that on St. Bride’s Day a bed of beech twigs was made 
by the women, and that they then cried at the door, 
“Bride, Bride, come in; your bed is ready.” In his 
parish, the island of Tiree, cock-fighting was practised 
and gratuities given to the schoolmaster, and at night 
there was a ball. On this day it is said that the raven 
begins to build and the lark to sing with a clearer voice. 
The rhyme regarding the raven is : 


A nest on St. Bridget’s Day, 
An egg at Shrove-tide, 

And a bird at Easter. 

If a raven have not these 


Then it dies. 


Sheriff Nicolson, in his ‘‘ Gaelic Proverbs,” quotes 
two sayings in regard to St. Bride’s Day and the adder or 
serpent: ‘On St. Bride’s Day the nymph will come out 
of the hole: I won’t touch the nymph (Ribhinn) and 
she won’t touch me,” and “A week before St. Bride’s 
Day Ivor’s Daughter (nigh’n Iomhair) will come out of the 
knoll ; I won’t molest her, and she won’t touch me.” 
The Sheriff adds : “ The ‘ Ribhinn’ and ‘ nigh’u Iombair’ 
are both euphemistic or deprecatory names for the adder, 
the one known in Skye,the other in Rannoch.” A ladycalled 
Nighean Iombair, wife of John Mackenzie, constable of 
Eilean Dounain Castle, was suspected of having poisoned 
(1550) John Glaisich of Gairloch, who claimed the 
Kentail estates. This may possibly have given rise to 
the application of her name to the serpent. Another 


1 A Collection of Gaelic Proverbs and Familiar Phrases,” based on 
Macintosh’s collection, edited by Alexander Nicholson, M.A., LL.D. 
second edition. (Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart; London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 1882.) 
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version is “ An nimbair,” the Venomous One. Others 
say that it is a week previous to St. Bridget’s Day that 
the serpents are obliged to leave their holes underground, 
and if there be snow they perish, 

Another saying with regard to St. Bride’s Day is: 


On St. Bride’s even, supper with daylight ; 
On St. Patrick’s, bed by daylight. 


The period from Nollaig (Christmas) to Feill Bride 
(St. Bride’s Day) was reckoned at one month and three 
days. Sheriff Nicolson tells us that the season of spring 
was more especially a matter of observation to his Celtic 
ancestors than any of the other seasons on account of its 
importance as the time of the year on the character of 
which their existence and comfort so much depended. 
Accordingly we find it divided into various periods, with 
fanciful names founded, as far as their meaning can be 
guessed, on the imaginary causes of the various changes 
of weather. These names appear to have no equivalents 
in any other language. The divisions of time denoted 
by them extend to the beginning of Summer. Mr. 
Gregorson Campbell supplements Sheriff Nicolson’s 
opinion as to the origin of the names, by saying that 
each name, in accordance with the genius of the Gaelic 
language as shown in names of places, nicknames, etc., is 
descriptive. The longest period of the Spring, as we 
saw, was called the Faoil/each—the Winter and the Spring 
Faoilleach, corresponding, if we go by the Old Style, 
roughly to our month of February. 

Next to this comes the Feadag—the Plover or Whistle. 
In M‘Leod and Dewar’s Dictionary it is said to be the 
third week in February, which, reckoned by Old Style, is 
the first week in March. Ina poem by Hugh M‘Lachlan 
of Aberdeen it is said : 


Season in which comes the flying wolf month, 
Cold hail stones, a storm of bullets, 

Feadag, Squabag, the Gearrain’s gloom, 

And shrivelling Cai//each, sharp bristled, 
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The boisterous character of this week is shown in the 
rhyme : 
Feadag, Feadag, mother (daughter ?) of the cold Faoilleach ! 
It kills sheep and lambs: 
It kills the big kine one by one, 
And horses at the same time. 


There is another rhyme in regard to it : 


Said the Plover to the Stormy 

‘«‘ Where did it leave the poor wee calf?” 
It left him behind the wall 

With his eyes mere swollen lumps. 

Then comes Gobag, the sharp-billed one, lasting from 
a week to nine days. It is followed by Sguadag, the 
sweeper. Mr. Gregorson Campbell seems to think that 
this is the same as the three days called “The Eddy 
winds of the Storm Month.” Signs of Spring are on 
their way, but the bad weather has not yet passed, and 
the wind is gusty and uncertain. They well deserve the 
name, “The Eddy Winds from February.” 

This is succeeded by the Gearran, a gelding ; or per- 
haps Gearan, complaint. Mr. Campbell thinks it quite 
possible that the latter name may have been the original 
one, as there is always associated with it a period called 
Caoile, leanness. _M‘Leod and Dewar’s Gaelic Dictionary 
says itis from gearr and sian, storm as of rain, hail or snow, 
the season of brief squalls. It is said to extend for a 
month. The weather in Feadag is severe. Inthe Gearran 
it is no better : 

I’m the bare swift-leggy Plover, 
, I can kill both sheep and lamb. 
I’m the white lame Gelding, 
And not one bit better. 
I’ll put the cow into the hole 
Till the waves come o’er her head. 

Mr. Gregorson Campbell says: “In Tiree, from 
which the lofty hills of Rum form a conspicuous sight, 
and to the green appearance of which, in frosty weather, 
their snow-covered summits form a striking contrast, it is 
said that at this season ‘the big mare of Rum turns three 
times to her colt,’ i.¢., from cold and hunger.” The 
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expression refers to times when a little hardy breed of 
horses was found in the Western Islands, like the Shetland 
ponies, and left to shift for themselves during winter. It 
was also said : 


Then said Gearran to Faoilleach 

Where left you the poor stirk ? 

I left it with Him who made the elements 
Staring at a stack of fodder. 

If I catch it, said the May month, 

With the breath in the point of his ears, 

I will send it racing to the hill 

With its tail upon its shoulders, 


The beast will pull through if it can “lift its ear higher 
than its horn,” which at that age (one year) it ought to 
do. 

The Gearran is deemed the best time for sowing seeds. 
The high winds dry the ground, and the dry ground 
affords a good bed for the seeds. 

After the Gearran came the Cailleach, or old woman or 
wife. This week may roughly be dated from the 12th to the 
18th of April. She is the same as the old hag of whom the 
people were afraid in harvest, whom the last to have 
done with the shearing had to feed until the next harvest, 
and to whom the boys bid defiance in their New Year 
Day rhyme “ The Famine or Scarcity of the Farm.” The 
grass by this time has begun to grow. But the Cailleach, 
representing a hostile and withering influence, sits down 
and tries hard with her s/achdan, club or hammer, to beat it 
down. But she is unsuccessful. Finding her efforts in 
vain, she flings away her mallet in despair, and vanishes 
with a shriek into the realm of night, exclaiming : 


It escapes me up and down 
Twixt my very ears has flown ; 

It escapes me here and there 
Twixt my feet and everywhere. 
This neath holly tree I’ll throw, 
Where no grass or leaf shall grow. 


On this Sheriff Nicolson well remarks that it is a lively 
description, and that the selection of the holly in particular 
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shows felicitous accuracy. Dr. Campbell gives this varia- 
tion: . 

She strikes here, she strikes there, 

She strikes between her legs. 

She threw it beneath the hard holly tree, 

Where grass or haw has never grown. 


After the Cailleach follow three hog days, or as 
Sheriff Nicolson calls them, ‘The three days of the 
ewes,” corresponding to the three borrowing days of the 
Lowlands. According to the Lowland tradition, these three 
days were the last of March, and were said to be borrowed 
from April, which, however, borrowed three days again 
from March, Thesedays are known as the Borrowing Days, 
and are the last three days of March, Old Style. The 
following couplet embodies the borrowing transaction : 


March borrows frae April three days, and they are ill; 
April borrows frae March again three days o’ wind and rain. 


The Stirlingshire version, quoted by Chambers, gives, as 
he says, the most dramatic account of this tradition. 

March sald to Averill 

* T see three hogs on yonder hill. 

And if you’ll lend me dayis three 

I'll find a way to gar them dee.” 

The first o’ them was wind and weet, 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze 

It froze the birds’ feet to the trees : 

When the three days were past and gane 

The silly poor hogs cam’ hirplin hame. 


In point of fact, adds Sheriff Nicolson, the few days in 
March that might with any propriety be called borrowed 
are warm and summery and not the opposite. The idea 
of April lending cold days to March seems rather absurd. 
Be that as it may, the three days of the Oisgean are more 
probably to be considered wild days and borrowed from 
March. Both in Lowland and in Highland lore there is 
a tradition which ascribes the origin of the borrowing 
days to the three days allowed to the children of Israel 
for their journey into the wilderness to eat the Passover. 
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Dr. Jamieson, in his Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language, says: ‘“‘Some of the vulgar imagine 
that these days receive their designation from the con- 
duct of the Israelites in borrowing the property of the 
Egyptians. The Highland tradition says they were days 
borrowed by the Iraelites for the killing of the Paschal 
Lamb.” ‘Some went on this side of the hillock and 
some on that.” Sheriff Nicolson says that ‘the name 
was derived from the idea that a few mild days are given 
in lambing time for the sake of the ewes and lambs, which 
is at once more probable and more pleasant than the 
opposite version.” 

And now we come to the seed time—Mbart, as 
it is called in Gaelic, derived no doubt from the Latin 
Mars, and corresponding to our month of March OS. 
It, however, does not commence till the 24th of that 
month, and indeed the word has come to mean a busy 
time of the year, and is applied, though not so frequently, 
to harvest as well as to seed-time. Seothaira Mbart is 
the “busiest time of Spring,” says Mr. Campbell, a 
ghaothluath luimeineach Mhart means “the bare swift 
March wind,” frequently mentioned in the “ Winter 
Evening Tales” to denote great speed, and 4 Mhart 
tioram blath means “ dry, genial March.” It is a favour- 
able sign of the season when the ground is saturated with 
wet at its beginning. Old men wished 


The full pool awaiting March, 
And house-thatch in the furrows of the plough-land ; 


and deemed it a good sign if the violence of the wind 
stripped three layers of thatch from the houses. The 
advice for sowing seed now is : 


Let past the first March (i.c., Tuesday), 
And second March if need be; 

But be the weather good or bad, 

Sow thy seed in the true March. 


Or, as Sheriff Nicolson gives it: “ The first Tuesday let 
pass; the second, if need be; the third, though you 
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couldn’t send a stone a nail’s breadth against the north 
wind, sow your seed.” The reason for naming Tuesday 
seems to be that Monday was considered an unlucky day 
for beginning any work of importance. Other proverbs 
in reference to March are: ‘‘ A night in March is swifter 
than two in harvest.” ‘“ He that doesn’t sow in March 
will not reap in autumn.” ‘The grass that comes out in 
March shrinks away in April.” ‘ Whatever the weather 
be, sow your seed in March.” “One night in March is 
worth three days in autumn.” 

Spring now goes on apace, and it is said, to quote the 
Gaelic literally, “once St. Patrick’s Festival (17th March) 
has jumped, the limpet is better than the whelk,” and “ as 
horses grow lean, crabs grow fat.” ‘“‘ Old men,” says Mr. 
Campbell, “ liked the days preceding it to be stormy, and 
to see, as they said, the furrows full of snow, of rain, 
and the thatch of houses.” There are particularly high 
tides on St. Patrick’s Day and at the Annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary, according to the saying: 


The Spring 'tides of Lady Day, 
And the mad tides of Sf. Patrick’s Day. 


Marbhladh na Feill Paruig, the deadening of St. Patrick’s 
Day, means the quiet, calm waters that sometimes occur 
at this season ; others say Bog mbar bh/amn, and that it 
means the swelling (tocalth) observable at the time in the 
sea from the increasing heat. Two other sayings are, 
‘“The spring-tide of Lady’s Day: the fury of St. 
Patrick’s Day”; “ A spotted calf will be found in every 
cowherd’s house on St. Patrick’s Day in Spring.” 

It is now getting late in Spring; Easter is at hand. 
About Shrove, or Maundy, Thursday, called in the 
Hebrides “the day of the big porridge,” if the winter 
had failed to cast a sufficient supply of sea-weed on the 
shores, ‘‘ it was time,” says Mr. Campbell, ‘‘ to resort to 
extraordinary measures to secure the necessary manure for 
the land.” A large pot of porridge was prepared, with 
butter and other ingredients, and taken to the headlands 
near creeks where sea-weed rested. A quantity was 
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poured into the sea from each headland with certain 
incantations or rhymes, and, in consequence, it was 
believed the harbours were full of sea-ware. The cere- 
mony should only be performed in stormy weather. Its 
object no doubt was, by throwing the produce of the land 
into the sea, to make the sea throw its produce on the 
land. 

All the while the Spring goes on right merrily and 
hopefully. Summer is at hand “ with the sunshine, the 
swallows, and the flowers.” Suas ent Earrach! “Up 
with the Spring!” is shouted. And then comes the 
pleasant Ceztein, the foretaste of Summer. The cuckoo 
has come and tells the note to all the hills. Its wander- 
ing voice is heard incessantly and everywhere. Now 
comes yellow May Day, “La buidhe Bealltain,” and the 
Summer begins her golden reign, “ For, lo, the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come.” 


Muncaster Castle and 
Hardknott 


HERE is, perhaps, no more beautiful dwelling-place 
in this country than the Castle of Muncaster. It 


is a solid pile of red sandstone and granite build- 
ings clustering round an old tower of Roman origin, called 
Agricola’s Tower, the walls of which are nine feet, or 
thereabouts, in thickness. It stands high on the fellside 
on a kind of shoulder of the hill, gazing out over the 
valley of the Esk, out to sea to the west, away up to the 
mountain land, Sca Fell and his brethren, to the east. 
The origin of Muncaster fades away into the mists of 
tradition. The original Roman Tower was said to have 
been built to guard St. Michael’s ford over the Esk, 
which is just below the castle. This ford is very seldom 
used nowadays, as a bridge has been built “by men of 
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Grasmere.” Formerly the river was crossed by means of 
stepping-stones at low tide. As the two churches of 
Muncaster and Waberthwaite, on opposite sides of the 
river, were served by the same cleric, the reverend gen- 
tleman had to fit in his discourse with the state of the 
tide, and it is related that on more than one occasion he 
was urged by the clerk to hasten as the tide was 
coming in over the bar. 

The family of Pennington (the family name of the 
Lords of Muncaster) came originally from Pennington in 
Lancashire, and most of the Penningtons served their 
country in some way or another. The first Pennington 
who emerged into history was Gamel de Pennington, 
he who first removed from Lancashire to Muncaster, or 
Meolcastre, as it was originally called. 

Tradition says that the family at first took up its 
abode at a residence now known as Walls Castle, quite 
close to the ancient harbour of Ravenglass, then an 
important place. Walls Castle is in itself most interest- 
ing. For many years it was believed that it was merely 
a relic of medieval times. However, the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society took the matter 
up, and by a series of excavations in 1881 they proved 
beyond doubt that the ruins are those of a Roman house. 
The walls still stand some fourteen feet high in places, so 
it is evident that the original Roman who built it could 
not have been of the tribe of Jerry with which we are so 
cursed to-day. Here, probably, the Penningtons dwelt 
till some time in the Middle Ages, when they betook 
themselves to the Roman Tower, a mile further up the 
hill, which by this time had become metamorphosed into 
the usual ‘‘ pele tower” style of residence adopted by the 
nobles and gentlemen of the Border country. Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and North 
Lancashire have many fine examples of these fortified 
manor-houses and castellated residences, whose existence 
is due to the proximity of the lawless moss-troopers, who 
pillaged the Border counties. None of them, however, 
can compare with Muncaster for beauty of situation, 
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About half a mile from the Castle, high on the fellside, 
is perched a curious old tower known as ‘‘ Chapels.” 
This building has a room at the bottom and an upper 
story, which can only be reached by a ladder from outside. 
It is said that King Henry VI., when he fled from his 
enemies in 1461, was refused asylum at Irton Hall, and 
was found by ashepherd wandering on the fell at the spot 
where Chapels now stands. The shepherd brought him in 
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safety to Muncaster, whose master, Sir John de Penning- 
ton, took him in and concealed him. “ Henry VI.’s 
room ”’ is still at the Castle, and there is also a portrait 
of him painted on a wooden panel, in which he is repre- 
sented as holding the glass goblet known as the “ Luck of 
Muncaster ” in his hand. 

The Luck of Muncaster is still in existence. It isa 
curiously-shaped vessel of greenish glass, studded with 
gold and white spots. It has no stem, being more of a 
bowl than anything else, and is about six inches in diameter 
by two and a half in height. It has been used at baptisms 
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of members of the noble family to which it was given as 
a token of the gratitude of the fugitive King Henry. 

The first of the Penningtons to be elevated to the 
peerage was Sir John, fifth baronet, who was created 
Baron Muncaster in 1783. It is said that when he 
entered into possession of Muncaster Castle on his eleva- 
tion to the peerage, he found it still surrounded by a 
moat and defended with a portcullis. The house was in 
such a ruinous condition that he was obliged to rebuild it 
almost entirely, with the exception of the pele tower. 

The present Lord Muncaster fought in the Crimea : 
he is a worthy representative of the powerful ancestors 
who have ruled the valley of the Esk since the days of King 
HenrylII. Their great influence has always been wielded for 
good. His domain isa notable one, full of antiquarian and 
archeological interest, for it includes Ravenglass, Walls 
Castle and Hardknott, a country saturated with memories 
and traditions not only of the Romans, but of the Norse 
conquerors, and of those mysterious folk who inhabited 
our land before History had birth, the people of the 
Stone Age. On the moor near Devoke Water are the 
remains of a prehistoric village; barrows, tumuli, and 
standing stones are dotted here and there; one never 
knows what will be found. Fortunately, Lord Muncaster 
is interested in matters archeological, and is the President 
of the Antiquarian Society of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, and the different relics of Roman occupation that 
have been discovered from time to time are preserved in 
safety at Muncaster. 

It is probable that “Hardknott Castle” was not a popular 
post with the officers whose duty it was to take charge 
of the desolate fort perched high on the shoulder of 
Hardknott, a craggy mountain looking over the upper 
valley of the Esk to Sca Fell. 

The camp may be traced easily to-day, and it is very 
interesting. It is some 500 feet above the river, and 
was evidently built to guard the road which winds on its 
right over the pass away to Keswick, Ambleside, and 
thence to York. Some ten miles to the westward this 
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road ends at Ravenglass, a tiny village now, but in those 
far-off days an important military port where very likely 
troops were landed for the great headquarters of the 
Roman army at York. It is conjectured that this camp 
is identical with Maia, a station whose situation is judged 
probably to be in south-west Cumberland. Of the actual 
history of the camp little is known. It is mentioned 
by Camden, who suggests that though it may be a 
castle, it is possibly what remains of some church or 
chapel. It is also mentioned in “ Hutchinson’s History 
of Cumberland,” and other works, but it was not 
systematically explored till 1889, when Mr. H. Swainson- 
Cowper, F.S.A., began the work of excavation by clearing 
the north tower. Sir Herbert Maxwell, in 1890 and 
1891, continued the work thus begun, and a regular 
system of continuous operations was adopted in 1892 
by the late Rev. W. S. Calverley, F.S.A., with Mr. 
Dymond, F.S.A., as engineer and surveyor. 

They found much of great interest, tracing out the 
shape of the fort and determining its materials, and the 
relics enshrouded by its débris. 

The fort itself is almost square in shape with four 
gates and a tower at each angle, N., S., E. and W., each 
being about twelve feet square. The north tower is the 
highest of these, and commands a magnificent view up 
the valley of the Upper Esk away to Sca Fell, and also 
down to the sea, in which on clear days the Isle of Man 
is visible. 

The walls were originally built of the granite stone of 
\the neighbourhood, but the angles were made of dressed 
red sandstone, which must have been brought from at 
least ten or eleven miles away. Mortar was used ; it can 
be seen in the walls if carefully looked for. The walls 
were about five feet in thickness. 

The porta principalis sinistra (the gate on the north-east 
side) has a road which leads to the Parade Ground, some 
six hundred feet beyond the fort. This Parade Ground 
is nearly three acres in extent; the boulders have been 
cleared away, and it has been roughly levelled for the 
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troops to exercise. On its north side is a great mound 
(of artificial construction) probably a kind of grand stand 
from which the officers could watch the manoeuvres of 
their men. 

At the south side of the camp, about two hundred feet 
below the east tower on the side of the road leading to 
the south-east gateway (the porta pretoria), are two 
buildings which were cleared under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Calverley. One of these buildings 
contains three large rooms and one small one. It is 
provided with the usual hypocausts for heating. The 
small apartment is supposed to be either a cistern or a 
bath ; it is in the room at the northern end of the build- 
ing. At the southern end of the house is a large pre- 
furnium for heating the hypocausts. Adjacent, but quite 
separate, is a circular building some fifteen feet in diameter, 
which has evidently been plastered with a red-coloured 
plaster. Its use has not been definitely ascertained, though 
the late Chancellor Fergusson suggested that it might be 
a shrine of the goddess Feronia, while the building near 
by was a wayside tavern.! 

Inside the walls are three groups of buildings, the 
pretorium being in the middle; east of the pretorium is 
a smaller building that may have been officers’ quarters, 
and west of it is another structure that some believe to 
have been stables, while other authorities incline to think 
that it formed soldiers’ quarters. 

Water for the camp was probably obtained from a 
stream issuing from the fell behind. In an account of 
the camp in Hutchinson’s History given by Abraham 
Marshall, for many years incumbent of Eskdale (he rests 
now in the churchyard beside the river Esk), we read that 
pieces of a leaden water-pipe were found leading to the 
fort from a well called Maddock How. I have not heard, 
however, that the excavations yielded any further traces of 
water-pipes or conduits. 

During the excavations many relics were found both of 


1See “Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian Society,” vol. xii. p. 389. 
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bronze and iron ; also various kinds of pottery, though 
there was very little really fine Samian ware. 

Many fragments of glass and lead showed that the 
windows of the fort were glazed. Several pieces of 
jewellery were found, one being a fish with an enamelled 
red eye. In the three-roomed house outside the fort 
remains of a cat and kittens (or dog and puppies) were 
found under the débris of the roof and walls. Slates were 
discovered amongst the ruins, showing that the dwellings 
had all been roofed with slates, 

How the camp was overthrown after the departure of 
its Roman occupants we do not know, but its ruin was 
evidently completed by fire. Perhaps the barbarian hordes 
lurking amongst the grim fastnesses of the mountains 
around descended upon it. History, at any rate, is silent 
upon this point. 

‘ Many of the sandstone door-posts, corner-stones, etc., 
were carried away in later times. Some of them were 
found by Mr. Calverley in use as cheese-presses, etc., at 
farms in the neighbourhood. Still sufficient of the camp 
is left for us to build up in imagination what it once was. 
We can see what an imposing edifice it must have appeared 
to the wild hill men, perched in mid-air on the edge of a 
crag round which mists swirled and snowdrove. It must 
have been a dreary spot in winter for those Roman 
soldiers, with the north wind from Sca Fell and Bow Fell 
howling round it, and wild boars and wolves prowling, 
perhaps, outside its gates. 

A wild boar’s tusk was found amongst its débris, and 
portions of the antlers of red deer. ‘lo-day hares and 
foxes may be found amongst its ruins, while ravens still 
have a nesting-place in the crags above, and buzzard 
hawks and peregrine falcons hover above it in its bleak 
desolation, 

The view from the camp on a fine day is so beautiful 
as to make it well worth a visit independently of the 
great interest of its relics from an antiquarian point of 
view. It is doubly interesting, perhaps, by reason of the 
mystery which enshrouds it. Of its builders we know 
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definitely nothing save that they were Romans: of its 
subsequent history we know nothing. It was just a hill- 
station, a fort—probably one of a chain—guarding an 
important highway. With that we must rest content; 
but in imagination, sitting up there, we may picture many 


“¢ Hardknott Castle ” 


things, trying to piece together its history. At present 
it is undisturbed. Doubtless in future times a railway 
will run to Keswick and Ambleside by way of Hardknott, 
and the ghosts of the Roman sentries will marvel as they 
pace outside the overthrown gates. But in our day it is 
a place of peace, a spot to wonder over and to think 
upon, a piece of Forgotten History. 


Retrospective Review 


A Physician of the Seventeenth Century : Thomas 
Brugis’s “« Vade Mecum” (1651) 
| the old dark days, when the discovery of the 


circulation of the blood was but a score of years 

old, when that grim spectre the plague had begun 
to stalk through the land, when the physician was often 
more than half quack, his remedies still the remedies 
of Hippocrates, Galen and Paracelsus, his surgery mere 
bludgeon-work and his personal character too often a 
disgrace to the Reverend Society of Professors, lived 
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one Thomas Brugis, *‘ Doctor in Physick, at Rickmans- 
worth in Hertfordshire, near Watford.” Here he under- 
took the cure ** (by God’s help) of all sorts of Agues in 
Young or Old, and all manner of old sores that are 
curable by Art,” and here in 1651 he wrote his 


Vade Mecum: or a Companion for a Chirurgion. Fitted for times 
of Peace or War. Briefly shewing The use of every Instrument 
necessary, and the Vertues and Qualities of such Medicines as are 
ordinarily used, with the way to make them. Likewise the Dressing 
of green Wounds either incised, or Contused, Ulcers, Fistula’s, Frac- 
tures, and Dislocations. ‘Together with the manner of making 
Reports, either to a Magistrate, or a Coroner’s Enquest. Also, A 
Treatise concerning Bleeding at the Nose. 


Of this book the author lovingly says, “Here is the 
whole Art of Chirurgery Epitomised.” It was printed 
at the Sign of the Bible, in Little Britain, London, and 
ran through seven editions, the last of which appeared 
in 1670. 

Dr. Brugis had served seven years as army surgeon 
during the Civil War, probably on the King’s side, for 
he dedicates his Vade Mecum to William, Earl of 
Devonshire, who had been a prominent Royalist. 
Perhaps the old Cavalier was soured by the ruin of his 
cause; perhaps he found life very dull in the quiet 
country village after the stirring scenes of his past life ; 
perhaps, indeed, he was hard put to it to make both 
ends meet; for he complains with some bitterness of 
the existence in every village of 


—a sort of Mountebanks, Empiricks, Quacksalvers, Paracelsians (as they 
call themselves), Wizards, Alchymists, Poor-Vicars, cast Apothecaries, 
and Physician’s men, Barbers and Good-wives that profess great skill, 
go with the name of Doctor, which Title perhaps they bought at some 
University beyond Sea, where they bestow this degree upon such 
people for their money ; the Phrase they use, is, Accipiamus pecuniam, 
dimittamus Asinum, and so with the Title of Doctor-Asse, away he 
flies into all Countreys, possessing the people with stories and false 
tales, and leads them to the destruction of their bodies, if not of souls 
too, that an able Physician or Chirurgion, who hath undergone a great 
deal of hardship to benefit himself in his Art (in the late unnatural 
Civil Wars, for instance), can scarcely maintain himself, or know who 
shall be his Patients, 
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He also seems to have been troubled with a lady 
competitor “at Ruslippe in Middlesex, hard by me” 
of whom he writes with considerable and no doubt 
quite justifiable heat, as “an illiterate, bold, impudent, 
woman, and one who hath destroyed several honest 
people in and about where she lives, and maimed 
several by letting them blood.” 

The respectability of the Medical Profession seems 
indeed to have been at a low ebb in those troubled 
times. 

I find [says Dr. Brugis] so many Empiricks, silly impudent women 
and fools, who are (in this age) bold practisers in Physick, and run on 
as confidently, as if they had been educated in the art all their 
days, venturing more boldly and blindly upon any person than an 
ordinary farrier would do upon a horse, having heard some things out 
of Culpepper (for perchance they could not read themselves) and out 
of some other fine books of receipts, and gained some broken terms of 
Art, they not only think themselves immediately artists, but will 
despise and undervalue every one that is a person of judgement, and 
amongst ignorant people advance their own name, and tell them of 
strange cures (which they never did) but the place so far off that they 
know it unlikely it should be disproved. 


With so many unscrupulous rivals in the field, the 
honest old Army Surgeon’s practice at Rickmansworth, 
near Watford, can hardly have been very lucrative, and 
one hopes the publisher of this popular little book 
treated him generously in the matter of terms. 

In the Preface, after descanting at some length upon 
the “‘excellency of the subject which the Artist hath to 
work upon—this most noble Fabrick”—“ this great 
master-piece of the Creator, the best part of nothing” 
—the Author proceeds to take his fellow practitioners 
severely to task for certain vices to which, it would 
seem, they were much addicted : 

The Artist [says he] should eschew all bad qualities, especially 
pride, gluttony, covetousness, which as they are odious in any person, 
so they are most detestable in Chirurgions, he being so much drawn 
from his practice by these vices, that he ruines the bodies of many, yea 
and of divers the souls also; I would wish the Artist to be so free 
from the first, namely, pride, and that he vouchsafe to do for the 


meanest and poorest of people, a» much as for the greatest and richest, 
for they are alike in the sight of God .. . 
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Gluttony is a vice which extreamly hinders the Artist from following 
his Calling as he ought, being given up so much to the excess of meat 
& drink, that they are not capable of doing anything that is good: 
A great many there are, who term themselves Artists, who mind nothing 
but their bellies, some cannot pass away the day, unless they begin 
in the Ale-house, as soon as they rise out of their Beds, and so continue 
until night; some think they cannot entertain their friends, nor be 
accounted good fellows, nor good company, unless they drink so long 
as they can stand, which indeed, not only overthrows their own 
healths, but the healths also, and lives of others, who sending to them 
for help, run in a drunken fit, and fall to cutting, burning and tortur- 
ing the poor patient, to their utter undoing, not knowing what they 
do, nor how to do anything aright, and this course of life is it which 
makes them so sottish, stupid and blockish, that they are not fit to 
undertake or do anything about a Christian: yet will they venture 
upon anything, though never so drunk, and from hence happen so 
many evil accidents, as are daily seen by Patients receiving Physick ; 
blooding, dressing, Etc., from drunken Artists ; as Convulsions, Palsies, 
pricking of Nerves, distempers in wounds, and from thence Fevers, 
and Death itself. And this many will not be sensible of, but if they 
stand in need of the Artist’s help, they find him at the Ale-house, 
where his discourse is scurrility, his summum bonum, a pot of good 
Ale; And to the first demands, he answers with three or four great 
oaths, and speaks high with some strange terms, neither understood by 
his Patient, nor himself, enough to fright him; O that’s a brave 
man, a learned man, I warrant him, and ready in his work! when 
indeed he is skilful in nothing but unskilfulness ; for how can a man 
expect any good from him who spends his time in such a manner ?— 
let him therefore follow his practice and study, laying aside the Pot 
and Pipe, which will but render him odious & contemptible in the 
sight of God & man, and unapt and unprofitable to prosecute any 
good thing, either in his calling or otherwise. 

Covetousness is as ill-beseeming an Artist as any other vice, iss 
the root of all evils, from it arise all the mischiefs in the world . 

But be thou neither careless nor covetous, Harpy-like, to make a prey 
of ‘the Patient, by prolonging and wire- drawing thy’ cure, so long as 
there is any hope of pay. 

Next to God, we ought in all our extremities to seek to and rely 
upon the Physician, who is Manus Dei, and to whom he hath given 
knowledge, that he might be glorified in his wondrous works; Read 
Ecclesiasticus the 38 Chapter, where you may find what honour & 
respect belongs to the Physician, but not meaning every one that steals 
the name of a Physician ; for there be many Mountebanks, Quack- 
salvers, Empiricks, in every street almost, and in every village, that 
take upon them this name, and make this divine, noble, and profitable 
Art to be evil spoken of, and contemned, by reason of such base & 
Illiterate artificers. 
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Dr. Brugis’s literary style is not very elegant: “It 
doth not a little trouble me, that Nature hath been no 
more liberal to me in terms of Expression.” Occasion- 
ally, too, he betakes himself to the rough vernacular of 
the Camp; but he has an honest contempt for quacks 
and “ empirical Idiots,” and a highsense of the dignity 
of his profession. 


Presume not too much on thine own wisdom and vertue, lest thou 
beest lifted up with a vain confidence, and puffed up with pride—for 
as I said before, the ignorant person that knoweth not himself to be 
such an one, but supposeth he knoweth that which he doth not, indeed 
is as unteachable a Beast as can be. 

Next let him consider with what care, diligence, and respect, he 
ought to behave himself towards this noble piece of workmanship and 
to that end let the Artist be honest, having a good conscience and 
doing nothing in his profession negligently, or rashly, which may be 
offensive either to God or man; but let him be godly, pitiful, affable, 
courteous, pleasant, bountiful, merry and mild towards his poor 
Patients, and profitable to the ignorant, not being moved to passion 
by their peevishness, but regarding wholy what they stand in need of, 
always having God the searcher of all hearts and judge of all actions 
before his eyes, who will crown those that do well, and discharge a 
good conscience towards their Patients, with greater and more precious 
rewards than ever can be had from any mortal man. 

Let him have his Latin tongue at least, and that not only for a 
little matter of discourse, as many in these days conceive themselves to 
be thought Scholars if now and then they tumble out some short sen- 
tence of Latin, which they pronounce bad, and understand worse ; 
but let him have it after the purest manner, that he may not only 
understand any Latin Author, but also any Physician’s Bill, and 
may be able to write a Bill himself. ... He must endeavour 
himself to gain the knowledge of simples, their nature and quality, and 
the goodness of them, both by the sight, taste, smell, and touch, to 
know the good from the indifferent, and the indifferent from the bad, 
as also at what time he should gather his Roots, Herbs, Flowers, Seeds, 
and Fruits, and how to dry them and lay them up, that they may be 
kept from putrefaction; he must also observe the due boyling of 
Emplaisters, Unguents, etc., to know what medicines shall be boyled 
in Brass, what in Tin, and what in Iron, and what are to be stirred 
with Iron Spatulaes, what with wooden, as you shall find in divers 
Compositions; Let the Artist also have a strong, stable, and intrepid 
hand, and a mind resolute and merciless; I mean so as that when he 
takes any to heal, he be not moved to make more haste than the time 
require, or to cut less than is needful, but let him do all things as if he 
were nothing affected with their cryes, not giving heed to the judge- 
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ment of the vain common people, and idle prating women who speak 
ill of Artists meerly out of ignorance. 

Never administer any Medicine, but first make thy supplication to 
the Almighty for his assistance to thine endeavours: and whensoever 
thou hast cured any Patient, forget not to give him humble thanks, 


for making thee the Instrument of His Glory, in restoring health to 
the sick. 


k° To the patient Dr. Brugis’s advice is above all things 
to avoid quacks, and his observations on this point and 
some others might well be taken to heart by many 
good people in the present day : 


Beware of these kind of creatures, and if thou needest the Artist’s 
help, find him out by these Rules I have prescribed and conform 
thyself as much to him as possible, and be content to be ruled by him, 
else all his endeavours will be to no good end. Be not niggardly miserable 
of thy purse, or think it too much thou bestowest upon thyself; for in 
seeking to save charges, thou mayest endanger thy health: Do not con- 
ceal thy grief through bashfulness, but fully disclose it, otherways thou 
dost thyself great injury ; have a strong desire to be cured and a great 
conceit that thou shalt receive cure [O wise Doctor!] defer not too 
long before thou seekest for help, venienti occurrite morbo; for by 
this means many times or through ignorance in not taking notice of 
the Disease, and the danger of it, contempt, shamefastness, supine 
negligence, extenuation, wretchedness, and peevishness, many undo 
themselves, and often out of a foolish humour of shamefastness they 
will rather dye than discover their Disease; on the other side, do not 
entertain that foolish fancy of aggravating thy grief that upon every 
small passion, slight imperfection, or petty impediment, if their finger 
do but ake, presently run, ride, send for the Doctor, and when he 
comes, all is not worth speaking of. Be constant to him thou beginnest 
with, not changing upon every slight occasion, or disliking him upon 
every toy, Auger qui plurimos consulit medicos, plerumque in errorem 
singulorum cadit. I have known those that have been so much guilty 
of this, that when things have not fallen out according to their mind, 
or that they have not present ease, to run to another, and they still 
promise all to cure them, try a thousand remedies, and by this means 
they inerease their malady, and make it most dangerous and difficult to 
be cured. Be not bold in trying conclusions upon thyself, without a 
Physician’s advice and consent ; if thou readest a Receipt in a Book, 
makes thee believe a certain cure, yet trust it not; for many instead 
of Physick, have this way taken poyson, Opererari ex libris absque 
cognitione et solerti ingenio periculosum est. 

Think not the worse of the Artist, if what he prescribes work not an 
immediate effect, for divers things may hinder the operation of a well 
applyed Medicine. 1. As if the Patient through the extraordinary 
corruption of his body, and the decay of humidum radicale, be come 
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to the last period of his life. 2. The Artist may chance to setid his 
Bill to an unknown Apothecary, who through negligence or ignorance 
may alter the Medicine. 3. The working of the Medicine is hindered 
by the Patients staying too long before he seeks for help, and so the 
Disease hath got so much hold, that it hath too much over-mastered 
nature. 4. Because the Patient obeyeth not precisely the Rules pte- 
scribed. 5. Because every body is not so fit to receive Medicines at 
all times, as may happen by the evil influence of some Star [Oh, 
Doctor !] or the natural averseness of the Patient. 6. The misetable- 
ness and covetousness of the Patient, who thinks much to give or 
bestow anything, either upon the Artist, or upon himself, when to say 
the truth, no wages is gotten more honestly, nor earned mofe pain- 
fully. 7. Imagination as I have told, is a main matter; for the con- 
ceit and confidence of the Patient towards the Artist, will forward or 
hinder the cure of the malady. Possess not thyself with an opinion 
that many have, who when they are sick, refuse to send for the help of 
the Artist, saying, That if their time be come, they dye; that if they 
shall be ordained to cure, they shall be cured without the help of Art 
[We know them, Doctor, they are now promoted to the dignity of a 
sect, very appropriately called The Peculiar People], and with Pliny say, 
Omnis morbus lethalis aut curabilis in vitam definit aut in mortem. 
Utroque igitur Medicina inutilis; si lethalis curari non potest, si cura- 
bilis non requirit medicum, natura expellet. But if this Dilemma 
should hold good, God hath given the medicinal knowledge in vain, 
had also created divers things in vain, which is not to be disputed; 
for Physick is Donum Dei, and as great as any that ever God bestowed 
upon man, and by it is the life of Man preserved and the radical 
moisture nourished, even as the fire is encreased and nourished by 
adding combustible matter. I shall not inlarge myself in discoursing 
the excellency of this Art, nor which of the three is most honourable, 
to wit, Physick, Pharmacy, or Chirurgery; but only add this much, 
that they are all three so depending one upen another, that they cannot 
be separated, and in times past, they were all performed by one man, 
though now pride and idleness hath made them three Professions; yet 
to say truly, whosoever professeth one, must be skilful in the other two, 
else he cannot perform his work aright. 


To the reader, Dr. Brugis addresses the: following 
remarks ‘‘ concerning my writing this book ”: 


Indeed I must confess, I do venture my credit upon a great uncer 
tainty; But I must tell you, that perusing the Books that have lately 
issued into the publick, I find them so poor, barren, and nothing at all 
to that purpose they pretend unto by their Titles, either some kind of 
foolish Empirical Receipts collected out of old Manuseripts, or else 
invectives against the Divine art of healing, and the Sons therof, 
meerly out of a devilish mind, casting base scandalous aspersions upon 
the Reverend Society of Professors, whereby ignorant people ate ex- 
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treamly abused; now that I might discover the errors and abuses 
which these base Companions have hatched in these times ; and withal, 
considering that bonum quo communius eo melius, I have taken pains 
to publish this Book. 


So much for the Preface. The Doctor then proceeds 
to enumerate the instruments which the Physician, 
armed with “a handsome Plaister-box and Salvatory,” 
should carry about with him, and those which he should 
keep in his study: the .Emplasters, Unguents, Oils, 
Waters, Syrups, Electuaries, Opiates, Pills, Simples, 
Laxatives and Corrosives which he will require in his 
practice, with instructions showing 
how to use every several instrument before-mentioned together with 
the Composition of all these rehearsed medicines, with the natures, 


qualities, and operations of every one of them, according to the most 
approved Authors, and the best modern practice. 


The instruments described are few but terrible. The 
Uvula Spoon 
serveth to put Pepper, salt, and fine bole in, and putting it under the 
Uvula, or palate of the mouth, being fallen, and blowing the powder 
into the cavity behind it thorow the hollow pipe: it also serveth to 
warm a medicine in, as Unguents to dip in Tents, when you want an 
ordinary spoon ; also to pour scalding oil, or Liquor into a wound, 
whereto I do constantly use it in green wounds, as hereafter you shall 
find in the ensuing discourse, of cutting of wounds. 


Then there is the “‘Head Saw” which can also be 
used to take off a finger or a toe, in preference to 
“cutting minets or chissels, they being so apt to 
shatter the bones,”’ and the Dismembring Saw—“ which 
the Artist shall never use without terror, knowing that 
the subject whereon he is to work is the most precious 
of all the creatures of God.” ‘The Cauterizing Irons 
have been far more used of the Ancients, than now they are, they being 
terrible to the Patients, and therefore forborn in many cures. But they 
are very necessary to cauterize or sear the end of any vein or artery in 
a great flux of blood, which cannot otherwise be stayed and to 
cauterise the end of stump of the bone after dismembring, and also the 
end of the veins and arteries. 

This treatment is described as ‘“‘comforting much the 
parts adjacent.” One is reminded of the cheerful 
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story of the mutilation of Stubbs which Sir Mungo 
Malagrowther related to Nigel Olifaunt in the Tower. 

The dental apparatus consists only of forceps and a 
punch; the latter to “‘ force out the stump of a hollow 
tooth.” 

Dr. Brugis gives some interesting information concern- 
ing the construction and use of the “ Trafine” of his 
day, which, he says, ‘‘ was first devised by Mr. John 
Woodall, a very learned man, whom I do chiefly follow 
in the method of this book.” He considers this instru- 
ment to be greatly superior to the Trepan, but “a 
man can never be too wary in such a_ business ; 
otherwise may kill his patient ere he doth find or 
perceive he is through. Mr. John Woodall adviseth 
the young Artist to make tryal on a calves head, or 
the like subject before he put in practice upon a 
man.” What would the Anti-Vivisectionists say to 
this ? 

Then there is the “Speculum Oris plain,” and the 
‘Speculum Oris with a scrue, thereby by degrees to 
force, and wrest open the jaws in the Lethargy, 
Convulsions, Scurvy and many other dangerous 
diseases.” 

“Next we must look into the Salvatory to see what 
Unguents we have there, to declare the Composition of 
them, their virtues and uses.” Here we find Basilicon, 
a sort of pitch plaister ‘‘ having Virtue to heat, humect, 
and mitigate pain”; lLiniment of Arcceus, which 
‘“‘digesteth, mundifieth, incarnateth, and cicatrizeth” 
and contains among other ingredients “Old Hogs fat 
tried, and Rams suet old and tryed”; Unguent Apos- 
tolorum and Lucatullies Balsom, good for burns, inflam- 
mation, fresh wounds and ulcers, being, mark you, poured 
in scalding hot. 

We now come to the Emplaisters, first among which 
is the admirable Stipticum Paracelsi. This seems to be 
useful for every ailment from “inflated head” to 
Cancer, and is a remedy of surprising efficacy for 


the curing wounds and stabs, and also in the cure of all dangerous 
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wounds whatsoever ; it hath the precedence as well for contused wounds, 
as incised ; for it asswageth pain, defendeth from accidents, discusseth, 
mollifieth, attracteth, incarneth, digesteth, consolidates, and is good 
for any old ache proceeding of a cold cause; it is especial good for 
ulcers on the legs or elsewhere. It is very excellent in wounds of the 
head. It is a sure remedy for cut nerves or bruised. It draws out 
Iron, Wood, or Lead from wounds, being only laid upon them. 

It cures the biting and sting of venemous beasts, and draws out the 


poyson. 
It matures apostumes of any sort, being laid upon them. 


It is an especial remedy against cancers, scrophula’s and fistula’s. 
Where the head is inflated shave away the hairs and lay on this 
emplaister and it cures it. 


There are thirty-two ingredients in the emplaister. 
Among them are red lead, Litharge of gold and silver, 
“‘ Vernish,” Yellow Amber, Night Mummie, Loadstone, 
Bloodstone, White and red Coral, Mother of Pearl, 
Sealed Earth and Dragon’s Blood. When kneading the 
ingredients, the hands must be annointed with the 
“oyls of Camomile roots, juniper, earthworms and 
Hypericon.” Doubtless the function of the Loadstone 
is to ‘‘ draw out iron, wood or lead from wounds being 
laid upon them” as in the case mentioned by Sir 
Thomas Brown in “Pseudodoxia” of the “ Young 
man of Spruceland who casually swallowed a knife ten 
inches long” which was “attracted to a convenient 
situation ” by the application of a plaister of powdered 
Loadstone. 

And so much concerning Stipticum Paracelsi. Melilot 
Emplaister 


is dn especial secret, and the best and oneliest thing I ever knew in 
curing kibed heels and chilblains; I do use it often upon gunshot 
wounds to keep the orifice open, and to warm and comfort the parts. 


Pouring it in scalding hot, no doubt. 

The Emplastrum Oxycroceum 
is anodine, attracting, mollifying and comforting; asswageth pains of 
the Gout proceeding of a cold cause and is good in cold aches, and by 


the attracting vertue it hath, it draweth out vapors per poros cutis, 
whereby it often unladeth the body of vicious and naughty humours. 


The Emplastrum Ceroneum, containing “Pitch 
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pull’d from old ships ” cures the “ biting of mad dogs,” 
but whether by application to the dog or the victim is 
not stated. 

Hogs’ fat, Calves’ suet, “‘ Weather suet,” Goats’ suet, 
“Earthwormes prepared,” Ship Pitch, Red-lead and 
Sealed Earth enter into the composition of Basilicon 
Magnum, a sweet plaister for cuts. 

‘Sir Philip Paris his Emplaister,” if laid upon the 
stomach, “ provokethappetite and taketh any grief from 
the same.” 


Let the Artist observe a true boiling of all Emplaisters; for 
over-much boiling not only makes the Emplaister too hard, but also 
evaporates the vertues of divers ingredients ; likewise, too little boiling 
doth not incorporate them. 


Among the Unguents are Unguentum A®gyptiacum, 
which “is of temperament hot and dry”; it “ drieth 
vehemently,” and is to be used (scalding hot, of course), 
“in any venemous wounds made either with poysoned 
shot, or bit with mad dogs”; and the admirable 
Unguentum Martiatum, which 


as it is composed of many ingredients, so it is good for many griefs ; 
for it discusseth cold causes in the head, sinews and joynts ; it removeth 
pain from the breast and stomach, proceeding from cold ; it prevaileth 
against convulsions, it helpeth the resolution of the sinews, dead palsie 
and the hip-gout, the gout in the hands or feet, etc. etc. 


It contains fifty-nine ingredients, gathered impartially 
from the wayside, the Italian-warehouse and the nearest 
menagerie—and is probably quite harmless. 

Among the “oils” are some fearful and wonderful 
things. Here is ‘‘ Oil of Worms, which helpeth the 
aches of the joynts in any part of the body, and doth 
strengthen and comfort well the sinews weakened and 
pained; and is good against convulsions and cramps.” 
It is made thus: “ Earthworms, half a pound, wash 
them well in White Wine, and then put to them 
Common oil, two pounds. Wine, eight ounces. Boil 
them in a well glazed vessel, until the wine be consumed, 
then strain it, and put it up.” 
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“Oil of Fox” for sciatica, gout, etc. 


is compounded after this manner. The Fatest Fox you can get, of a 
middle age, and well hunted, and newly kill’d, and garbish him quickly, 
and flay him, and cut him in small pieces, and break all his bones well, 
then boil him in White Wine and Spring Water, six pound. Let him 
boil thus until half the liquor be wasted, very well scuming it at the 
first boiling, then put into the vessel of the sweetest old oil four 
pounds. Common Salt three ounces, Flowers of sage, and Thyme of 
each one pound. Then boil it again until almost all the water be 
consumed, and then poure into it eight pound of water, wherein hath 
been well boiled one good handful of Dill, and another of Thyme, then 
boil them all together, then strain it, and separate the Oil from the 
moisture, and keep it for thy use, 


The oil of Amber is “the admirablest medicine in 
the Apoplexie and Epilepsie,” and is a singular remedy 
in “discussing” various diseases, including the 
“‘megrim,” ‘‘astonishtness,” ‘“colick,” ‘the falling 
evil,” the Plague, Palsie, “ Passion of the Heart ” (alas, 
ye unhappy lovers, it is but fainting fits the good 
Doctor means), “ ague, catarrhous rheum, toothache 
proceeding from ccld, defluxions, jaundice, the stitch in 
the side,” and other “ griefs.” Yet it contains but a 
trifle of Amber, Vinegar and powdered flints! No 
wonder it is ‘‘ extolled by Grollius.”” As an antidote to 
the plague, if one drop of this oil be rubbed on the 
nostrils morning and evening, “‘it preserveth the party.” 
After reading the particulars of the process of prepara- 
tion, however, many parties would prefer rather to take 
their chance of the plague. 

Qil of nutmegs ‘“‘comforteth the Maw, expelleth 
Flegmatic and Melancholic humours, and makes a man 
merry.” 

Oil of Elders, says the Doctor, falling suddenly into 
the colloquial “amendeth belly-ake”; also “It doth 
lenifie and purge the skin.” 

Oil of Whelps, is another sweet thing in Oils: 
“Of wonderful force to asswage pain; It is thus 
made—Oil of Lillies or Violets four pounds. Boil in 
in it two Whelps newly whelped, until the flesh part 
from the bones ; then put into them of Earth-worms 
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prepared, one pound. Boil them again, and strain 
them hard, and put to the oil Venice Turpentine, 
four ounces, Spirit of Wine, one ounce. Mingle 
them according to Art.” 

Oil of Vitriol “ comforteth the stomach after a won- 
derful manner, and stirreth up the appetite.” Moreover 
it cures the ‘‘ Hickock, a conglutinateth ruptures 
of bones,” fand is good as a “gargarism in cases of 
squinancy.” 

But the most wonderful of the oils is undoubtedly the 
‘Oil of Brick-bats and Tyle-Stones,” called also, with 
unconscious humour, Oil of Philosophers. ‘It doth 
attenuate, and penetrate upward, and is profitable for 
cold affections of the spleen,” etc., and is thus 
made : 

Old bricks digged out of the ground, and broken in pieces to the 
bigness of an apple, heat them red hot in the fire, and quench them in 
Oil of Rosemary, or clear old Oil Olive, until they be full of Oil, then 


beat them small, and put the powder into a glass retort, or cucurbite, 
well fitted in a furnace and surely luted, and distil it by sublimation. 


Next we come to the Waters: Balm Water which 
“hath a great respect to the heart”; Angelica 
Water, “verygstomachical and cordial” ; Wormwood 
Water, “very grateful in the stomach”; Aqua 
Ceelestis, largely consisting of powdered gems and form- 
ing an antidote against all poisons; ‘‘Dr. Stevens his 
Water,” containing “‘ grains of Paradise,” Treacle Water 
and others. Among the Conserves are the Conserve 
of Berberies, which “‘ healeth the small-pox and resisteth 
drunkenness ”’ ; Conserve of Quinces, “ good for choler ”’; 
of Sloes, “very profitable to comfort a weak stomach 
oppressed with Crudities.”’ 

Of Electuaries, ‘Treacle Andromache” contains 
sixty-five ingredients ; there is the usual basis of herbs, 
in which are embedded such miscellaneous curios as 
Camel’s hair, Trochisks of Vipers, Earth of Lemnos, 
Bitumen of Judea, Old Canary Wine, Roman Copperas 
and “ Hony.” 


In the Composition of “ London Treacle,” 


it is not 
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very surprising to learn, that there is no treacle—merely a 
mass of twenty-nine vegetables, some Canary wine, and 
honey. 

The confection of Akermes, “‘a preservative from 
Apoplexies,” would appear to be rather an expensive 
mixture to judge by the nature of some of its ingredients. 
It contains raw silk, Azure Stone burned in a crucible, 
Orient pearls prepared, leaf gold and pure musk. 
Probably it was largely used by the Aristocracy and 
Nobility. 

*‘ Mithridate is in quality and virtue like unto Treacle, 
but hot and forcible against the Poyson of Serpents, 
mad Dogs, wild beasts, creeping things; being used as 
a plaister, or drunk it cureth all the cold affections of 
the head, helpeth the melancholick, or those that are 
fearful of waters.”? It was composed of the usual vege- 
tables with three drams of the ‘‘Great Phu” and an 
indefinite number of “ the bellies of land Crocodils.” 

Laudanum Paracelsi seems to be the most important 
of the Opiates. “This worthy medicine ””—“com- 
mended by Oswaldus Grollius and lately by that 
learned man Mr. John Woodall, in his Chirurgion’s 
Mate ”— is good for a vast number of ailments, taken 
either with Water of Wormwood or “ pill-wise alone.”’ 
It contains the following bric-a-brac on the usual 
vegetable basis; ‘“’The Powder of Diambre and 
Diamosc, ‘Truely made ; Choice mummie from beyond 
Sea; Salt of Pearls, Coral, The Liquor of White 
Amber; the bone of a Hart’s heart, Bezoar Stone, 
Unicorn’s horn, Mosch, Amber and right potable Gold 
not sophisticated.” ‘Make of all these a masse, or 
extract according to Chymistry, out of which you may 
form your pills.” 

If we are not mistaken, Bezoar stones are found in the 
interior parts of Dragons, and have the property of 
stopping the flow of Blood from a wound. It will 
be remembered that Sir Thomas Browne expresses a 
cautious opinion, in “ Pseudodoxia,” on the merits of 
Unicorn’s Horn. 
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The Author then proceeds to Pills, and describes 
“Pillule Aurece” ; “these Pills are cholagogal, attract- 
ing choler, yea and phlegm too”; “Pills sine quibus, 
or without which I would not be, good against 
cataract and griefs of the ears;”’’ “Pills of Ruffus, 
called pestilential Pills, because they are usually given 
in the pestilence,” and others. 

Then follows a list of Simples: Pitch, “ hot and dry 
in the second degree ; ; it discusseth, conglutinateth, 
mollifieth, matureth”; Rosin, ‘ taken inwardly is good 
against the cough”; Turpentine; Wax, ‘‘a good 
medicine to be drunk or eaten”; Hart’s and Hog’s 
suet ; Mill dust, “in compositions to stay fluxes of 
bleeding wounds.” There is also a list of Simples 
grouped according to their operations, as Repercussives, 
among which are “the yellow in the midst of the 
Rose” and clay; Astringents, Abstersives, Mundifica- 
tives, Maturatives, Stupefactives, Attractives (a particu- 
larly’ nasty group), Adustives, Corrosives (appropriately 
including ‘‘Gall of Creatures” and Ink), etc. 

In the matter of letting blood, the Doctor maintains 
that— 


. 


It is better to offend in taking away too little, than too much, but 
indeed our Country is now so stored with a company of Empirical 
Idiots, who (whatever the disease be) presently . . . cry out to open 
a vein, and then they must either bleed twelve, fourteen or sixteen 
ounces, or else they think their Patient counts not his money well 
given. 


The manner how to make Reports [is] taken out of Ambrosius 
Parceus, to which I have added what I have found by mine own prac- 
tice. You may know when the scull is fractured . . . if by striking it 
with the end of a probe . . . it yield a base and imperfect sound like 
unto a pot sheard that is broken or an earthern pitcher that hath a 
crack; or by a thread holden betwixt the teeth & the other end in 
your fingers and strike upon it as upon a Fiddle string. 


He quotes also a valuable statement concerning death 
by “blasting” or lightning : 


If the lightning hath pierced into the body with making a wound 
therein (according to the judgement of Pliny) the wounded part is far 
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colder than all the rest of the body. For lightning driveth the most 
thin & fiery air before it, & striketh it into the body with great 
violence, by the force whereof the heat that was in the part is soon 
dispersed, wasted and consumed. 

If a man be stricken with lightning while he is asleep, he will be 
found with eyes open; contrariwise, if he be stricken while he is awake, 
his eyes will be closed (as Pliny writes). 

After reading of some of the remedies “ before- 
mentioneds,” the force of the Doctor’s pious exhortation 
toa prayerful frame of mind when administering them 
will be freely admitted, but it is a little startling to 
find that both Prayer and Physic are supererogatory, 
and that the recovery or death of the Patient really 
depends on the age of the Moon at the time when he 
became ill. Thus from the “direction to know by the 
daily judgment of the Moon, the danger of falling sick 
upon any of those days,” it appears that the patient has 
no chance of recovery if he fall sick on the Ist, 7th, 
17th, 21st, 23rd, or 30th day of the Month; if on the 
8th, 11th or 22nd “‘he shall at last recover, though he 
be long sick”; if on the 13th, 16th or 24th, “he 
shall remain sick a long time.” All the rest are good 
days ; ‘He shall soon be restored to health,” “ After 
nine days he shall have health,” ‘‘ No fear but easily 
to escape death,” and so on. A patient falling sick on 
the 16th, should be “kept from open air, and he shall 
be in the less danger.”” This table must have been of 
great value to the “Artist ” in making a diagnosis. 

Bleeding at the nose seems to have been much more 
prevalent in those days, and apparently more serious 
than it is considered now, for “ Oftentimes and especially 
now in these days, divers people are suddenly taken 
with Bleeding at the nose, and the countries being 
stuffed with a sort of Quacks that profess themselves 
Physicians . . . Ishall set down some few Rules for 
the cure of this lamentable grief.”’ 

+ The Doctor’s remedies form an appalling list. 
“ Symptomical bleeding” is to be stayed by “pulling 
back the blood flowing to the nostrils . . . by checking 
the preposterous motion of the blood, and by evacuating 
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and correcting the thin sharp humours mingled with the 
Blood causing the flux.” ‘This “pulling back of the 
blood ” is effected by the simple means of making a hole 
or holes elsewhere . . . “‘a large orifice in the vein in 
the arm on the same side from which the blood flows,” 
and “ if you find the flux stay not with this, then open 
a vein again; then you may cut the foot vein.” Upon 
this ‘‘clavum clavo pellere” principle, according to 
Burton, melancholy may be also cured, by pulling out 
a tooth, or wounding the patient. ‘‘I knew of such a 
one,” says he, quaintly, “‘ that was so cured of a quartan 
ague by the sudden coming of his enemies upon him.” 

Forrestius, in addition to opening veins, “bids fix 
cupping-glasses to the feet.” Post patient! ‘‘Crato, 
in his counsels, propounds the clinching close of the 
little finger of the hand, of the same side as the flux 
is of.” Swooning is also “‘ remedial by drawing the 
blood and spirits inwardly.” How it is to be brought 
about Dr. Brugis saith not, but probably he would 
have no difficulty in the matter. “‘ Zacutus Lusitanus ” 
reports that he “ hath cured a flux of blood at the nose, 
when all remedies failed, by applying an actual cautery 
to the sole of each foot.” 

The “ aforesaid attractives having failed,” Dr. Brugis 
recommends a “ Pultis”’ on the forehead. 

*‘ Also Practitioners do much commend the blowing 
of powders into the nose, as the ashes of Egg-shels, 
of Paper, etc.” But observe, “the Patient must hold 
his mouth full of cold water to stay the medicine 
from coming into his mouth.” An operation attended 
with some peril to the practitioner, one would think. 


You may also take the cotton out of an Ink-horn and crush the Ink 


a little out, and make it up into a pellet, then put it into the bleeding 
nostril, and it will much prevail. 


If the 


grief be still rebellious, the Juice of Nettles snuffed into the nose, and 

three or four ounces of it taken down the throat, and the Herb 

layed pultis-wise to the forehead and temples is said to be very good. 
cccii—2114—February ’07 N 
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Some take the blood that flows & fry it in a frying pan, and give it 
to the patient to eat unknown. 

Whilst these things are in doing we must see whether there be any 
thin, serous, or cholerick humour mixed with the blood; if there be, 
then it must be purged out, if not at once, then do it again & again 
according as followeth. 


The flow of blood being stopped and the patient 
still alive, let his 
dyet be thickning and of mean nourishment, as Calves Feet, Sheeps 
Feet, Goats Feet, new Cheese, Rice, hard eggs, and the like; his 
Fruits must be sowre, or at leastwise sharp. For his drink give him 
water wherein steel hath been quenched, and in such water let all his 
meat be boiled, having first boiled in it some Nettle Roots. 

Let his face he covered and his eyes closed, that he see not the 
— for meerly conceit oftentimes moves the blood to a greater 
ux. 

And then, when the wretched sufferer has been bled 
in the arm and in the foot, not to mention the nose, 
cupped and cauterised, plaistered and poulticed, his 
head shaved, a compress applied to the back of his neck ; 
has had vinegar syringed into his ears, assorted nastinesses 
stuffed into his nose; has been dosed with juleps, 
drugged with Laudanum, bathed in vinegar and water ; 
when his face is covered, his eyes closed, his little 
finger clenched, his mouth full of vinegar and water, 
and a collection of cold things lies upon his spleen; 
after all this, the Doctor has the cruelty to add 
“Finally let him shun passions of the mind, which 
disturb the blood, as anger, laughter, Joy, & the like!” 


\ 


Correspondence 


Mr. Ursan,—With reference to the article on the 
Poetry of the Spanish Armada in your November number : 
Swinburne has an important poem on the Armada; 
there is “The Ballad of the Armada”? in Austin 
Dobson’s Old World Idylls ; in Nova Solyma, attributed 
by the Rev. Walter Begley to Milton, there is the Latin 
text and a translation of a fragment of an epic on the 
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Armada; in Palgrave’s Visions of England there is a poem 
“ Elizabeth at Tilbury” ; in the Rev. G. E. Maunsell’s 
Poems (1861) there is one on the Armada, and one 
in F. J. Johnston-Smith’s Poetical Works (1903). In 
1874 Mr. W. H. K. Wright issued The Spanish 
Armada: a Descriptive Historical Poem, and Mr. John 
Parnell in 1888 a Tercentenary Ballad. In the Ballad 
History of England, by W. C. Bennett, there is an 


attempt at a continuation of Macaulay’s fragment. 
Faithfully yours, 


Joun H. Swann 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


es notes under this heading were last written, 


the death has been recorded of the Editor of the 

GENTLEMAN’s MacGazinz. Mr. Fletcher Robinson 
had held the appointment only a few weeks; indeed, 
the January number was the first which should have 
shown his handiwork. But he was keenly interested in 
all the subjects with which our time-honoured magazine 
more especially deals, and he had been able to sketch out 
a broad policy which would preserve its traditions and 
extend its scope. It was his custom to throw the whole 
of his splendid energy into every enterprise to which he 
put his hand, and the GentLeman’s MacGazine has 
suffered an irreparable loss by his untimely death. 


Mr. Robinson was born in Devonshire, and there, 
between Dartmoor and the sea, he acquired that love 
of nature which was deep-rooted in his character and 
appeared in many of his most charming short stories. 
He became also, as all good Devonshire men are, a sound 
sportsman, at home in the saddle and jkeen with the 
gun. His brilliant talents won him a scholarship at Jesus 


College, Cambridge, and here his brightness, geniality, 
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and fine prowess in athletics gained for him unbounded 
popularity. He was a magnificent example of English 
manhood at its best, standing three inches above fsix 
feet, and as well-proportioned in body as he was well 
equipped in mind. He gained his “blue” in Rugby - 
football, and was tried for the University eight. After 
graduating he was called to the bar, but turned to 
journalism, following the example of his eminent uncle, 
only lately dead, whose long and honourable connection 
with the Daily Newsis known to every one. During the 
conflict in South Africa, Mr. Robinson organised the war 
news service of the Daily Express, and here, too, he won 
the friendship of all who met him. He then edited the 
paper which he had thus served, and the fame of his 
light verse as the Protectionist Parrot spread throughout 
the Empire, 


He next passed to the editorship of Vanity Fair, and 
it was here that the present writer came most closely 
into connection with him. It would seem over-praise 
to those who did not know him if one attempted to 
describe his lovable personality, his unfailing, cheery 
kindness, the charm of his humour, the glow and flashing 
of his versatile talent, the sunniness and breeziness which 
his presence brought into the lives of all who came in 
contact with him, His pen could be as delicate as it was 
forcible,‘and many a page of his paper shows him as a 
social satirist of the first rank; but below the brilliancy 
there was a reserved depth of sentiment which gave 
it its tone, His loss will leave a void in the hearts of 
his friends which can never be filled, 





In the late autumn of last year he transferred his ser- 
vices to the World, becoming shortly after editor of this 
magazine. The brilliant period which his control would 
have inaugurated was cut short on the twenty-first of 
January, Attacked by typhoid fever in the very pleni- 
tude of his vigour, and when every prospect seemed bright 
before him, he died at the age of thirty-seven, It is a 
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tragedy which inevitably recalls to one’s mind the 
bitterest and most poignant lines in King Lear, 


Some excitement has been caused during the past 
month, among those who are not theologians, by the 
promulgation of a “new theology” by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell of the City Temple. It appears, indeed one 
might say without malice it is apparent, that Mr. 
Campbell never submitted himself to any regular 
course of theologica] training. The least appropriate 
epithet that could be applied to his opinions is “ new.” 
Canon Henson may have erred on the side of severity 
when he said, ‘‘Nine-tenths of the New Theology is 
made up of platitudes and the remaining tenth is a 
fallacy”; but it is certain that Mr. Campbell’s appeal 
lies rather to the emotional classes than to the erudite 
class. It exemplifies, too, a modern doctrine which 
has obtained a wide and extending acceptance, though 
it is seldom clearly formulated. ‘This is that religion, 
to maintain its claim upon human allegiance, must be 
judged by and conform itself to modern sentiment. 
The large number of people who, tacitly or explicitly, © 
hold this conviction would themselves acknowledge how 
fortunate it is that religion was not moulded in accord- 
ance with the now infallible test by our forefathers in 
the seventh, ¢.g., and the twelfth centuries; if this had 
been done, the life of the people would not have been 
raised towards the standard of religion, but religion 
would have been lowered towards the prevalent standard 
of thought and emotion among the people. And yet it 
is not clear that one epoch has a better claim than 
another to pronounce final judgment in such a matter ; 
nor that the ancient, unadapted truths of Christian 
doctrine have lost their power to exalt even modern 
sentiment to a higher level. But the converse doctrine, 
that the sentiments and opinions of the hour should be 
judged by and conform themselves to the unchanging 
dogmas of Christian belief seems to be widely discredited 
at present. 
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It is not among the duties, agreeable or otherwise, of 
Sylvanus Urban to appear before his readers as a party 
man. But when any body of politicians advertise (the 
word is used advisedly) that they propose to commit 
what appears to be an absurdity, it is well for even the 
mildest-mannered pen to enter a precautionary protest. 
Mr. Bryce brought the Cabinet very near to this 
position in the important speech which he delivered at 
Dublin Castle on January 25. The subject of his 
discourse was the question of the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic University in Ireland. Mr. Bryce was 
certainly in an awkward position. A deputation from 
the Higher Education Committee of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church waited upon him, and a deputation 
representing Roman Catholic opinion attended at the 
same time; and this wasin Ireland. Mr. Bryce expressed 
himself, on behalf of the Government, in the following 
terms: “The scheme to be proposed must meet the 
wishes of Irish Catholics, and remove their grievances. 
At the same time it must be such as a Liberal Govern- 
ment could propose consistently with its principles ; 
that is to say, there must be free education, non-sectarian 
education, perfect equality between the different religious 
parties, no tests, and no religious restrictions of any kind 
whatever.” To this end there is to be an enlarged 
University of Dublin containing a newcollege, to which, 
presumably, Mr. Bryce referred when he said: ‘‘I quite 
understand the wish of the Catholic prelates to secure 
domestic life for their students by a residential system, 
to secure it by a system which would promise opportu- 
nities for worship and for having religious instruction 
for them. It is a system which prevails in our English 
Universities, in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is perfectly proper, and, indeed, not only proper, but 
laudable and deserving of every sympathy from every 
Protestant.” Yet the Government proposes that the 
new College shall be “entirely free from any kind of 
theological tests or any test to be imposed either upon 
governors, teachers, students, or upon persons who hold 
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any emoluments.” Mr. Bryce “believed that this scheme 
would meet the wishes of the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. The new college in Dublin 
would doubtless mainly be Roman Catholic, but it would 
give no more to Roman Catholics than Protestants had 
in Trinity College.” One need not be an Irishman to 
appreciate the forcible irony of the italicised word. 
Mr. Birrell is a genial humourist and an honest man; 
he will still be a genial humourist when he propounds 
this plan in Parliament. ‘Those who have even a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with the subject are aware that 
any scheme for providing education which commends 
itself to the heads of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland will provide a strictly Roman Catholic educa- 
tion and no other; from the Roman Catholic point of 
view there can be no half measures—he who does not 
teach truth teaches error, and it is the first duty of the 
Church to teach the truth as the Church declares it. 
Either the new college will be an out-and-out Roman 
Catholic seminary or it will be a failure alike as an 
educational establishment and a political means of 
removing a grievance; but the Government does not 
intend it to be a failure; and Mr. Bryce, as the spokes- 
man of his colleagues, should have had the courage to say 
that the Government proposed to give the Irish Catholics 
what they have so long demanded. The embroidery of 
non-sectarian principles is very poor material. 


“To promote and encourage the physical culture of 
the English people” is, surely, a purpose that should 
commend itself to all who remember the recent dis- 
cussion on physical degeneration and its results. This 
is one of the objects of the Royal Society of St. George, 
whose President is the Prince of Wales. Other aims it 
has are “‘to encourage and strengthen the spirit of 
patriotism amongst all of English birth or origin 
throughout the world irrespective of creed or party,” 
and “to revive the recognition and celebration through- 


out the world of St. George’s Day—the old English 
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festival day of St. George—and the anniversary of the 
birth and death of Shakespeare, April 23rd.” It is 
well for young and old alike, being members of an 
ancient State with splendid traditions and an equally 
splendid mission, to remind themselves both of their 
privileges and their duties; and the resolution duly to 
regard both is devoid of any connection whatever with 
blatant Jingoism Among the Honorary Vice-Presidents 
of the Society of St. George are the Bishops of Win- 
chester, London, Durham, Peterborough, and Liverpool, 
the Duke of Norfolk, General Baden-Powell, General 
Sir John French, Admiral Sir E. R. Fremantle, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Grey, Lord Kitchener, Lord Rayleigh, 
Sir William Huggins, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and the 
Right Hon. Alfred Deakin. The subscription for 
Fellows is one guinea, for Members half a guinea, and 
for Junior Associate Members half a crown. The office 
of the Society is at 241 Shaftesbury Avenue. 


It is refreshing, in these conventional days, to be 
hailed with the cheery greeting, “ Mr. Editor!” This 
is the form of salutation adopted by “The Association 
of Danish Professional Papers and Periodicals,” in 
inviting English journalists to the “‘ International Exhi- 
bition of Professional Papers and Periodicals, besides 
Graphical Trades and the Art of Advertising,” which, 
in the words of the Association, is ‘ occasioned by” 
itself, and will be held at Copenhagen in May and June 
next, under the presidency of “His Excellency Sigurd 
Berg, Esq., Minister of the Interior.” ‘Any respect- 
able paper or periodical” may claim a place in the 
exhibition ; it would be invidious to speculate as to 
which of our contemporaries are inadmissible under this 
proviso, or to inquire whether a Book Club can be 
held to be a periodical. Our Scandinavian brethren 
may have much useful instruction to impart in the 
matter of “Graphical Trades,” but one fears that they 
can teach their British colleagues little in the ‘Art 
of Advertising,” In asentence containing a remarkable 
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instance of the nominativus pendens, the Association 
tells us that ‘“‘the Exhibition will be held in the 
Exhibition Hall of the Society of Industrial Arts in 
Copenhagen; to which upw.ids of 5000 members of 
this society having free admission.” And after this 
announcement one reads with a vague sentiment of 
regret: ‘The committee pledges itself to keep a staff 
for watch and control as long as the exhibition is acces- 
sible for the public, but otherwise it undertakes no 
responsibility before the exhibitors and the exhibited 
objects.” Moreover, ‘separate exhibitions must under- 
take the insurance themselves.” Sylvanus Urban wishes 
the Association and its Exhibition every success, and 
hopes that the secretary will long retain his quaint 
mastery of the English language, 
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“ Death's Fest-Book” and its 
Author 


Joun Forster in his ‘Walter 
Savage Landor: A Biography,” 
tells us that when the “Five 
Scenes,” in which Landor dealt 
with the “ sad and sacred drama ” 
of the Cenci, were first sent to him 
in 1850 to be included in “ Last 
Fruit off an Old Tree,” they were 
inscribed to the memory of Bed- 
does, who had died in the previous 
year. 

*‘ In laying these scattered lines 
of mine,”’ Landor wrote, “on the 
recently closed grave of Beddoes, 
fungar inani munere ; but it is, if 
not a merit, at least a somewhat 
of self-satisfaction, to be among 
the earliest,if among the humblest, 
in my oblation. Nearly two cen- 
turies have elapsed since a work of 
the same wealth of genius as 
‘Death’s Jest-Book’ hath been 
given to the world.” 


The references to Beddoes made 
by his contemporaries are few in- 
deed, and even this reference exists 
only in Forster, for Landor, to 
whom a live young girl was always 
more than many dead poets, sub- 
stituted for the proposed inscrip- 
tion one to Eliza Lynn, afterwards 
Mrs, Lynn Linton, and no doubt 
did wisely. 

Thomas Lovell Beddoes was 
born in Rodney Place, Clifton, on 
the 2oth July, 1803. His father, 
Thomas Beddoes, was a celebrated 
physician, an M.D. of Oxford, and 
a lecturer on chemistry at that 
University, who won European 
recognition by his daring specula- 
tions in connection with his pro- 
fession, and whose original and 
vigorous thought took shape in the 
foundation at Clifton of the Pneu- 
matic Institution. The mother 
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of the poet was Anna, a sister of 
Maria Edgeworth, the novelist. 
When his son was only six years of 
age, Dr. Beddoes died, leaving the 
boy to the guardianship of an old 
college friend, Davies Giddy, bet- 
ter known as Sir Davies Gilbert, 
President of the Royal Society, 
Young Beddoes was sent by his 
guardian to Bath Grammar School. 
which he left in June 1817 for the 
Charterhouse. Here he began to 
write verses, and won the Latin 
theme prize allotted to the fifth 
form. 

In May 1820 he left for Oxford, 
and was entered a commoner at 
Pembroke, which had been his 
father’s college, and his guar- 
dian’s. At Oxford Beddoes seems 
to have devoted his time more 
to the writing of poems than to an 
endeavour to win academic dis- 
tinction. His career as an author 
commenced in 1821, when as a 
freshman of eighteen he published 
his first volume, ‘‘ The Improvisa- 
tore,” and dedicated it to his 
mother. It was this little volume 
of 128 pages which he was so 
zealous in later years in destroy- 
ing. He followed this up in 1822 
with “The Brides’ Tragedy,” 
published by Rivington. These 
two pamphlets form all that the 
poet published. The rest of his 
work was given to the world after 
his death. 

The year 1823 was one of the 
most important in the life of 
Beddoes, for it was in the summer 
of that year that Procter gave him 
an introduction to Kelsall, who 
lived at Southampton, to which 
place Beddoes betook himself in 
order to read quietly for his 
bachelor’s degree. There he 
settled down to work, but his 
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reading was much interfered with 
by the strong desire — never 
stronger than at this period 
of his life—for poetic composi- 
tion. 

On the 25th of May, 1825, 
Beddoes took an ordinary bache- 
lor’s degree at Oxford. 

He now visited the Continent, 
and some of his correspondence 
thence is extant. It is chiefly by 
his letters that it is possible to 
trace his wayward career from this 
date onward. Suddenly he de- 
termined to follow his father’s 
profession, and deeming Gottingen 
superior to Edinburgh as a place 
of medical study, he left at once 
for the university there. 

At Géttingen Beddoes com- 
menced a life which gradually 
transformed him from an English- 
man into a German. His letters 
are full of German expressions and 
criticisms on the work of German 
writers, including Goethe,of whom 
he, at first, formed a low opinion, 
but one which he revised very 
considerably as time went on. 
He mentions the great Blumen- 
bach as being his best friend, and 
he appears to have attended “the 
clever old humorous” Blumen- 
bach’s lectures, and occupied him- 
self with his studies in medicine 
with great assiduity, only devoting 
from ten to eleven at night to 
writing a little “Death’s Jest- 
Book,” “‘which is,” he declares 
“‘ a horrible waste of time.” 

Early in 1828 Beddoes paid a 
hasty visit to England in order to 
take his M.A. degree at Oxford, 
and he returned as soon as possible 
to Germany, declaring that nothing 
could equal his impatience and 
weariness of this dull, idle, pam- 
pered isle. He stayed a couple of 
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days in London at his old lodgings 
at 6 Devereux Court. 

In February 1829 he sent Kel- 
sall from Géttingen, “the cele- 
brated ‘Fool’s Tragedy: or 
Death’s Jest - Book,’” begging 
that he and Procter would read it, 
and decide as to its fitness for 
publication. 

There is no letter from Beddoes 
to his English friends between 
September 12, 1839, and one to 
Kelsall,dated November 13, 1844, 
five years later, written from 
Giessen, to which “ wretched little 
town” he says he was attracted 
by Liebig’s chemical school. He 
gives but a meagre account of his 
wanderings, referring his corre- 
spondent to Murray for descriptions 
of Basle, Strasburg, Mannheim, 
Mainz and Frankfurt, but includes 
in his letter matter more attrac- 
tive in the transcription of two of 
his most beautiful poems, “ In 
Lover’s Ear a Wild Voice Cried,” 
and “‘The Swallow Leaves her 
Nest.” 

In August 1846 Beddoes came 
to England for six weeks, but his 
stay was prolonged, and his move- 
ments impeded, by neuralgia. 
Mr. Gosse quotes a relative of 
Beddoes to the effect that “ for 
six out of the ten months which he 
spent in England, he was shut up 
in a bedroom reading and smok- 
ing, and admitting no visitor.” 

In June 1847 Beddoes returned 
to Frankfurt, where he formed a 
friendship with a young baker 
named Degen. This Degen ap- 
pears to have become to Beddoes 
all that the celebrated “ Posh” 
became to the gifted translator of 
Omar Khayyam. For six months, 
we are told, he would see no one 


but Degen, In May 1848 he left 
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Frankfurt, taking Degen, whom 
he had persuaded to become an 
actor, with him. He actually 
rented the theatre in Ziirich for 
one night in order that Degen 
might appear upon the boards as 
Hotspur, Beddoes having taught 
him English, and coached him in 
the part himself. Nothing more 
is known with any certainty as to 
the movements of Beddoes and his 
strange companion, save the facts 
told by Mr. Gosse. Briefly, those 
facts are that at Basle Beddoes was 
separated from Degen, and in a 
state of deep dejection took a 
room at the Cicogne Hotel, in 
which early next morning he made 
a deep gash in his right leg with 
a razor. The details need not 
here be entered into, suffice it to 
say that as a consequence of the 
patient’s tearing off the bandages 
the wound became worse, and the 
leg had to be amputated below the 
knee-joint. After this he became 
somewhat better in health and 
spirits, and talked of going to Italy 
when fully recovered. 

In December he was able to 
leave his room, and on the 26th of 
January, 1849, was allowed to 
go into the town. He appears to 
have seized this opportunity to 
obtain the deadly poison, kurara, 
and in the evening he was found 
lying on his back in bed insensible, 
with a letter written in pencil, 
and addressed to Revell Phillips, 
lying folded on his bosom. In this 
letter he says: “I ought to have 
been, among a variety of other 
things, a good poet. Life was too 
great a bore on one peg, and that 
a bad one.” He died at ten 
o’clock the same night, and was 
buried under a cypress in the 
cemetery of the hospital, 
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Beddoes presents an instance of 
a physician who is also a poet, and 
it is curious that in this dual 
capacity of scientist and poet he 
should have realised the dictum 
of Wordsworth that “ poetry is 
the finer breath of all science ” by 
anticipating Charles Darwin’s 
theory as surely as the great 
naturalist’s grandfather antici- 
pated the general conclusions of 
“The Origin of Species” in his 
* Love of the Plants.” 

Here is a remarkable passage 
which will be found in “ Death’s 
Jest-Book,” Act v. sc. I.: 


I have a bit of FIAT in my soul, 

And can myself create my little 
world. 

Had I been born a four-legged 
child, methinks 

I might have found the steps from 
dog to man, 

And crept into his nature. 


But Beddoes, though a scientist, 
was also a true poet. His poems 
are full of beauty, and his songs 
are as “tender as sun-smitten 
dew.” If there is in them a 
haunting echo of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, there also clings to 


much of his work a reminiscence 
of Shelley at his prime; witness 
when he says: 


I begin to hear 
Strange but sweet sounds, and the 
. loud rocky dashing 
Of waves, where time into Eter- 
nity 
Falls over ruined worlds. 


His songs are exquisite. The 
beauty of ‘‘The Swallow leaves 
her Nest,” and “ If Thou wilt ease 
Thine Heart,” is only matched by 
the lyrics written ‘‘ in the spacious 
times of the great Elizabeth,” while 
the dirges might have been penned 
by Webster and the grim humour 
have emanated from Cyril Tour- 
neur. But Beddoes, and he alone, 
could have written Isbrand’s song, 
“‘ Squats on a Toad Stool,” which, 
in its imaginative grotesqueness, 
is unrivalled throughout our litera- 
ture. 

To the student of comparative 
literature Beddoes is interesting as 
marking the transition from Shel- 
ley to Browning, for there is not a 
little in his work suggestive of both 
poets. 


Highgate 


It is usually supposed that the 
name “ Highgate” really means 
exactly what it says, that is, the 
high-gate, the gate on the hill- 
top, where tolls were collected. 
Another explanation, however, is 
that it is derived from hay-gate 
or hedge-gate (Anglo-Saxon /aga, 
a hedge), or gate leading into a 
hedged enclosure, the enclosure in 
this instance being the demesne of 
the Bishop of London, Harringay 


or Hornsey Park. But as the old 
forms of the word “high” were 
such as to admit of confusion with 
“‘ hay ”—a very common spelling 
of it was “hey”—it does not 
seem possible to decide positively 
for one derivation or the other. 
In any case the hay-gate, which 
certainly stood here, was also a 
high-gate, from its position on the 
hill-top. There isno doubt, how- 
ever, as to what “ gate’ is meant 








supposing we assume that the 
hedge-gate and the toll-gate were 
not identical, though this is not 
proved, so far as I know. The 
grant issued by Edward III., 
authorising the levying of a toll 
at this place, speaks of the locality 
as “‘ Heghegate,” thus showing 
that the name was in existence 
before the toll was dreamed of, 
and that the “gate” whose 
memory the name crystallises was 
the entrance into the Bishop’s 
Park. 

Highgate is approached from 
London by Islington and the 
Holloway Road. In former days 
this latter was veritably the 
Hollow Way, for it lay below the 
level of the ground on both sides, 
and since the water from the 
fields drained into it, it was a 
particularly damp and difficult 
thoroughfare. Even as late as 
the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century it bore the same character, 
and in addition to its natural 
disadvantages, travellers had to 
reckon with desperate and ferocious 
thieves. To this day there are 
parts of the Hollow Way which 
are considerably below the level 
of the shops and houses which 
now hem it in, and where steps 
lead down from pavement to 
roadway. 

As early as 1364, and probably 
much earlier, there was a hermit 
living on Highgate Hill, where he 
had a cell and a chapel. One 
of these pious persons, William 
Phelippe by name, had probably 
seen many men, horses, and vehicles 
stuck in the mud of the Hollow 
Way, and in compassion he mended 
the miry thoroughfare with gravel 
brought from the top of the hill. 
For this public service he was 
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permitted by Edward III. to 
collect a toll from travellers during 
a period of one year, on condition 
that he kept the road in repair for 
the use of “our people passing 
between Heghegate and Smeth- 
felde.” This is the first instance 
of a toll levied for the maintenance 
of the highway. The Highgate 
hermit remained a settled institu- 
tion for many years after this, the 
hermitage being in the gift of the 
Bishop of London. So far as can 
be gathered from the records, 
the last hermit of Highgate was 
William Forte, to whom Bishop 
Stokesley in 1531 gave, in addition 
to the chapel “in villa et parochia 
de Hornsey,” a messuage, garden, 
and orchard. 

But the hermit’s toll was not 
that which was collected at the 
hay-gate. That had a different 
origin. In the latter half of the 
fourteenth century the old road 
to Barnet and St. Albans, hitherto 
going by Tallingdon Lane, and 
avoiding Highgate Hill, was super- 
seded by a new road through 
Highgate and the Bishop’s Park. 
For the privilege of using this 
much more convenient way a toll 
was exacted, and it is said that the 
spot where the toll-gate stood was 
marked by the old Gatehouse 
Tavern. One side of this tavern 
was pierced by an arch which 
spanned the roadway, and had 
rooms above. But the arch 
proved to be a hindrance to the 
passage of laden waggons, and 
it was pulled down in 1769. 

As time passed on, the steep 
hili grew more and more of an 
impediment to traffic on a road 
that was London’s chief outlet to 
the north, and Tallingdon Lane 
was too narrow and roundabout 
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to be taken into use again. There- 
fore, in 1811, Robert Vazie, with 
the sanction of Parliament, began 
to make a subterranean way, three 
hundred yards long, through the 
hill, to the right of the road then 
in use, but after some months’ 
hard work, when about a hundred 
and thirty yards had been tun- 
nelled, the top of the passage fell 
in, fortunately at a time when the 
workmen were absent. This catas- 
trophe led to the substitution of a 
deep cutting instead of the tunnel, 
and this was opened to the public 
in 1813. An archway was carried 
over the cutting, and gave its name 
to the new road. It filled up the 
gap made by the cutting in the 
old Hornsey or Hagbush Lane. 
Tolls were taken here until 1876, 
when the Government bought out 
the holders, and made the Arch- 
way Road free. In 1900 the 
arch was removed, as its piers 
occupied too much space in the 
roadway. 

Before ascending the hill we may 
notice that at its foot Lord Bacon 
caught the chill that ultimately 
cost him his life. He was driving 
in a coach with one of the king’s 
physicians, and seeing snow on the 
ground it occurred to him that 
flesh might be preserved in snow 
just as well as in salt. To put his 
theory to the test he alighted and 
went to a cottage at the foot of the 
hill and purchased a fowl, desiring 
the woman of the cottage to kill 
it. The bird’s body was then 
stuffed with snow, Bacon assisting 
in the process. ‘The snow so 
chilled him,” says Aubrey, who 
tells the story, “that he imme- 
diately fell so ill that he could not 
return to his lodging (I suppose 
then at Gray’s Inn), but went to 


the Earle of Arundell’s house at 
High-gate, where they putt him 
into a good bed, warmed with a 
panne; but it was a damp bed, 
that had not been layn in for 
about a yeare before, which gave 
him such a cold that in two or 
three days he died of suffocation,” 

A little way up the hill is 
Whittington’s stone, supposed to 
mark the spot where Whit- 
tington heard the bells ringing: 
“Turn again, Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London.” A _ cross 
originally stood here, for the 
purpose, it has been conjectured, 
of attracting the wayfarer’s atten- 
tion to the sufferings of the in- 
mates of a lazar-house which stood 
near by. The cross was succeeded 
by a stone, and the stone by the 
present monument, which forms 
the base of a gas-lamp. It was 
set here in 1821. In 1869 the 
fading incription was re-cut and 
the railings put up. 

The inscription is as follows : 


Whittington Stone. 


Sir Richard Whittington, thrice 
Lord Mayor of London. 


1397. . . « Richard II. 
1409. Henry IV. 
1419. Henry V. 


Sheriff 1393. 


Like many other old legends, 
however, the story of Whittington, 
his cat, and the bells, has lived to 
see itself discredited, for to-day 
nobody believes it. 

The lazar-house spoken of above 
was built by one William Pole, on 
land presented to him tor the pur- 
pose by Edward IV. Pole’s pity 
for lepers was the more sincere 
inasmuch as he was a leper him- 
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self. His hospital existed as late 
as the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but no part of it now 
remains, 

Near by are the Whittington 
Almshouses, built early in the last 
century from the revenues of 
Whittington’s estate by the Mer- 
cers’ Company. Some fine old 
houses still stand on the slope of 
the hill, On the right hand of 
the ascent from Holloway is Crom- 
well House, believed to have been 
built by the Protector for his son- 
in-law, General Ireton. On Ire- 
ton’s death his widow married 
another officer in her father’s 
army, Lieutenant-General Fleet- 
wood, who had a house at Stoke 
Newington. Cromwell House is 
traditionally said to possess the 
prescribed underground passage, 
which, during the existence of the 
old Highgate Mansion House, led 
thither. The site of the Mansion 
House is now occupied by the 
church. Cromwell House is at 
present the Convalescent Home to 
the Great Ormond Street Hospital. 
It has a beautiful oak staircase, 
decorated with carvings represent- 
ing the soldiers of the time of the 
Commonwealth, according to their 
different ranks. From the turret 
there is so magnificent a view that 
Hood said that from here you 
might almost see into the middle 
of next week. 

On the other side of the road is 
Waterlow Park, where still stands 
the mansion once known as Lauder- 
dale House, the former residence 
of the Earls of Lauderdale. Here 
Nell Gwynne is said to have lived 
for some time, but the old house 
has been much altered since she 
smiled from its windows on the 
Merry Monarch. The beautiful 
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grounds are now public property, 
the gift of Sir Sydney Waterlow, 
and known by his name. Close to 
Lauderdale House stood the little 
cottage of Andrew Marvell, friend 
and colleague of Milton. Nothing 
remains of the cottage but its 
doorstep, now built into the wall 
on the edge of the pathway. An 
inscribed tablet has been placed 
above it to commemorate the resi- 
dence here of one of; Highgate’s 
many notable inhabitants, 

Marvell’s cottage once looked 
on to Arundel House, the seat of 
the Earl of Arundel, which was on 
the opposite side of the road. 
This mansion, finally demolished 
in 1825, is said to have occupied, 
according to Lloyd’s “* History of 
Highgate,” the site of “the two 
pairs of villas next below Chan- 
ning House.” At Arundel House 
Lord Chancellor Bacon died, and 
here, too, the Lady Arabella 
Stuart, cousin of James I., was 
imprisoned, for reasons Fof State 
policy. It is usually believed that 
she contrived to escape hence ina 
highly romantic fashion, dis- 
guising herself as a man, by 
“drawing on a pair of great 
French-fashioned hose over her 
petticotes, putting on a man’s 
doublet, a man lyke perruque, 
with long locks over her hair, a 
blacke hat, blacke cloake, russet 
bootes with red tops, and a rapier 
by her side.” But Lloyd, referred 
to above, says that after thirteen 
months’ imprisonment at Arundel 
House the Lady Arabella was re- 
moved to East Barnet, and from 
there accomplished her famous 
flight. 

We cannot now trace the dwel- 
lings of the many other notable 
folk who at one time and another 





have Jived in this favourite old 
suburb, We can but mention 
the names of Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, William and Mary Howitt, 
Ruskin, Dr. Sacheverell, Mr. Bar- 
bauld, who married Miss Aiken, 
Charles Matthews, the actor, and 
George Morland, the drunkard 
and painter. So much for the 
more remote past. ‘The most 
celebrated inhabitant of recent 
years was the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, who lived at Holly Lodge. 

Highgate Church has no anti- 
quity to boast of. It stands on 
the site of the Mansion House, 
built by Sir William Ashurst, Lord 
Mayor of London, a handsome 
dwelling with an Inigo Jones 
staircase and rich carvings and 
tapestry. The house was pulled 
down in 1830, and the new church 
built in its place and consecrated 
in 1832. 

For the remains, or rather the 
memorial, of the ancient hermitage 
chapel we must go to the Gram- 
mar School, founded in 1562 by 
Sir Roger Cholmely, who was 
afterwards Lord Chief Justice. 
The school was enriched by 
Bishop Grindal, who gave it, with 
other property, the old chapel of 
St. Michael, once held by the 
hermits. But since this chapel 
was,at that time the only place of 
worship:in the neighbourhood, it 
still continued to be used by the 
inhabitants at large, and not ex- 
clusively by the school. Once a 
month, however, the congregation 
were obliged to communicate at 
their parish churches, that is to 
say, at St. Pancras or at Hornsey, 
between which two parishes High- 
gate was divided. The subsequent 
history of the hermitage chapel 
and its site is somewhat confused, 
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but the old building seems to have 
vanished among the additions and 
alterations made to Cholmely’s 
school. ‘The chapel erected in its 
stead may or may not have been 
on the same site. The prob- 
abilities are that it was, but I 
find it nowhere definitely stated 
that such was the case. This 
later chapel, finished in 1578, 
remained the place of worship for 
the whole neighbourhood, but in 
course of time it became dilapi- 
dated and was taken down. The 
Grammar School chapel, conse- 
crated in 1867, stands on the 
exact site of the former Highgate 
chapel, but is not so long or so 
wide. Some of the monuments 
from the old building found a 
home in the new church, and 
others were removed to Horn- 
sey. 

The rules for the government 
of Cholmely’s school were licensed 
by the Bishop of London and ap- 
proved by Queen Elizabeth, and 
they concerned the master as much 
as the pupils. They enacted that 
the master was to be “ honest and 
learned,” a “graduate of good, 
sober, and honest conversation, 
and no light person.” He was to 
read morning and evening prayers 
on Saturday, and on the vigils of 
feasts and holy days. But on the 
first Sunday of the month he was 
not to say morning prayer in the 
chapel, because the inhabitants 
of Highgate were then appointed 
to attend their parish churches. 
He was forbidden to commit any 
“manner of waste” upon any of 
the houses, or to “intermeddle 
with the felling or lopping of any 
of the timber-trees growing about 
the chapel,” or upon any of the 
lands, without leave, and upon 
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penalties. He was not to be 
absent from his post more than 
ten days yearly, and not that much 
save for an urgent cause. 

Every scholar upon admittance 
was to pay fourpence for books, 
which books were to remain the 
property of the school. 

The old Gatehouse Tavern is 
believed to have stood where 
the Bishop’s entrance or toll-gate 
anciently was. It owed a far 
wider celebrity, however, to the 
old ceremony of “‘ swearing on the 
horns,” a piece of witless non- 
sense which appears to have 
afforded great amusement to the 
patrons of the house. The com- 
pany being assembled in the 
parlour, the “horns,” fixed on a 
pole, were set near the person 
about to take the oath, while the 
landlord administered a lengthy 
address beginning thus: 

“Upstanding and uncovered! 
Silence! ‘Take notice what I now 
say to you, for that is the first 
word of your oath, mind that! 
You must acknowledge me to be 
your adopted father; I must ac- 
knowledge you to be my adopted 
son. If you donot call me father, 
you forfeit a bottle of wine; if I 
do not call you son, I forfeit the 
same. And now, my good son, 
if you are travelling through this 
village of Highgate, and you have 
no money in your pocket, go call 
for a bottle of wine at any house 
you think proper to go to, and 
book it to your father’s score. If 
you have any friends with you, 
you may treat them as well, but 
if you have money of your own 
you must pay for it yourself,” and 
so on, and so on, ending with an 
injunction to “kiss the horns, or 
a pretty girl if you see one here, 
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which you like best; and be free 
of Highgate.” 

To the Sunday ordinary at the 
Gate House, it is said, there once 
came a visitor who fell in love 
with the pretty maidservant who 
waited upon him. In due course 
he proposed marriage to her, and 
was accepted. The gentleman 
explained that he was occupied 
by business all the week, but that 
he should dine at home every 
Sunday, returning to his occupa- 
tion on Monday morning. He 
promised to invest in his wife’s 
name the sum of £2000, but he 
stipulated that she was never to 
seek to know who he was or what 
his occupation. She agreed and 
they were wedded, and lived 
happily for a while, till the lady’s 
curiosity got the better of her. 
One Monday she surreptitiously 
followed her husband to London, 
and spying upon his movements 
discovered that he was a Strand 
crossing-sweeper. Then she came 
out of ambush and reviled him, 
aod he, finding her faithless to 
her bargain, took leave of his wife, 
and was never seen by her again. 

The Grove is memorable as 
having been the residence of Cole- 
ridge, who lived in the third 
house. He attracted to Highgate 
many notable visitors, among them 
Charles Lamb, Wordsworth, and 
Emerson. The Grove was once 
known as Highgate Green, and is 
so referred to in an old song: 


Let us be seen on Hygate Green, 

To dance for the honour of Hol- 
loway, 

Since we are come hither, let’s 
spare for no leather, 

To dance for the honour of Hol- 
loway. 


°o 
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Pond Square, close by, is named 
from the pond that was made when 
the hermit, William Phelippe, dug 
gravel here for the repair of the 
way between Highgate and Isling- 
ton. ‘The space left by the re- 
moval of the gravel became filled 
with water, to the joy and benefit 
of the Highgate villagers. The 
pond, however, is now a thing of 
the past. 
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Its large cemetery lends a melan- 
choly celebrity to modern High- 
gate. It includes some of the 
grounds formerly belonging to the 
old Mansion House, and was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of London 
in 1839. Here, among others 
who, when living, were remarkable 
among their fellows, George Eliot 
and G. H. Lewes lie side by 


side, 
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Arrangements 


Tue following are among the 
lectures which will be given at 
the Royat Institution (Albe- 
marle Street, W.) in February 
and March: 

On February 16. Professor J. J. 
Thomson, “ Réntgen, Cathode and 
Positive Rays,” at three o’clock. 
Also on February 23, and March 2, 
9, 16, and 23. 

On February 28. Dr. W. 

Martin, Assistant-Director of the 
Royal Picture Gallery, at The 
Hague, “ Old Dutch Paintings and 
Painters,” at three o’clock. Also 
on March 7. 
, On March 1. Count de Bois- 
dari, Councillor of the Italian 
Embassy, “ Dante in the Critical 
and Poetical Works ot Carducci,” 
at nine o’clock. 

On March 14. Dr.C.W. Saleeby, 
‘< Biology and Progress,” at three 
o’clock. Also on March 21. 

On March 15. Professor J. J. 
Thomson, “Rays of Positive 
Electricity,” at nine o’clock. 

Only members and their friends 
are admitted to the Friday evening 
meetings. 


The Fotx-Lore Socrery (22 
Albemarle Street, W.) has pro- 
visionally arranged for the reading 
of a paper on “L’Ar; or the 
Transference of Conditional Curses 
in Morocco,” by Dr. Westermarck, 
on February 20, at eight o’clock. 
The following papers have been 
promised: ‘‘ Homeric Folk-Lore,” 
by Mr. W. Crooke; “A Danish 
Survival,” by Dr. H. F. Feilberg. 
The dates arranged for these papers 
will be announced in due course. 

The anniversary meeting of the 
Roya Hisroricat Society will be 
held on February 21,at5 p.m. On 
March 21, at the same hour, Mr. 
J. F. Chance will read a paper on 
‘The Northern Treaties of 1719- 
20.” 

By permission of the Benchers, 
the meetings of the Society are 
held in the Lecture Hall, Field 
Court, Gray’s Inn. 

The Anturopotocicat Instt- 
TUTE will hold meetings at 3 Han- 
over Square, W., on February 26 
and March 12, at 8 p.m. 

Meetings of the Royat Micro- 
scoPICAL Society will be held at 
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20 Hanover Square, W., on 
February 20 and March 20 at 
8 p.m. On February zo the follow- 
ing papers will be read: “An 
Early Criticism of the Abbe 
theory,” by Mr. °J. W: Gordon ; 
“ Some Tardigrada of the Sikkim 
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Himalaya,”’ by Mr. James Murray; 
“On Some Rhizopods from the 
Sikkim Himalaya,” by Dr. Eugéne 
Renard. There will, in addition, 
be an exhibition of slides of marine 
zoological objects lent by Mr. 
Flatters, 


Transactions 


Tue annual general meeting of the 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE was 
held on Tuesday, January 22, 
Professor W, Gowland, F.S.A., 
President, in the chair. The Re- 
ports of the Council and Treasurer 
haviug been accepted, the Presi- 
dent delivered his address on “The 
Dolmens and Burial Mounds of 
the Early Emperors of Japan.” 
It is extremely probable that the 
Japanese obtained the idea of 
raising mounds from the Chinese, 
the earliest burial mound in China 
dating from 1848 B.c. Little is 
known about the earliest Japanese 
mounds, but the later ones are 
always more or less large and in- 
variably contain either a sarco- 
phagus or dolmen. ‘There is an 
extremely great number of these 
mounds in Japan, and Professor 
Gowland himself examined four 
hundred and six. It is of interest 
to note that the dolmens are 
always near the coast or in the 
basins of the larger rivers, which 
points to the fact that at the time 
of their erection the Japanese only 
occupied these districts, the other 
parts of the country being inhabi- 
ted by the primitive aborigines— 
the. Ainu. The distribution of 
the early Imperial mounds is of 
importance historically. They are 
found in four districts, which goes 
to prove that at an early date the 
country had no central govern- 


ment, but that there were at least 
four independent tribes each occu- 
pying one of the districts where 
the large Imperial mounds are 
found. The date of these mounds 
is between the second century B.c. 
and the fifth or sixth of our era. 

The Imperial mounds are 
double, with a conical peak at one 
end, They are all of very great 
size and are terraced and moated. 
In plan they are seen to be a com- 
bination of the square and circular 
varieties, but whether this has any 
significance is not known. One 
interesting feature is that round 
each terrace a series of terra-cotta 
tubes, ‘“‘ Haniwa,”’ about eighteen 
inches high and fifteen broad, are 
set in rows. They may possibly 
have been placed there for struc- 
tural reasons, but they may repre- 
sent the wives, attendants, etc., 
who formerly were buried with 
the Emperor. This practice was 
discontinued in the year 2 B.c., 
and by an Imperial decree terra- 
cotta figures were substituted for 
the human victims. Many of these 
figures have been found, and in 
some cases they terminate in a 
“ Haniwa.” 

The largest of the Imperial 
mounds are in the Central Pro- 
vinces: the largest of all is two 
thousand feet long and covers 
approximately an area of eighty- 
four acres. 
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The interment always took place 
in the conical peak of the circular 
part of the mounds. They are, 
as a rule, entirely artificial, but 
occasionally a natural eminence 
has been turned to account. 

The address was illustrated by 
drawings, plans, photographs, and 
lantern slides showing specimens 
of the objects disinterred. At the 
conclusion of the address Professor 
D. J. Cunningham, F.R.S., was 
installed as Presidant of the Insti- 
tute for the ensuing year. 


AN interesting paper on Regent 
Street was read before the Arcui- 
TECTURAL AssociaTION by Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney on February 8. 
In the course of his lecture he 
said : 

I have taken the subject of my 
paper, “ Regent Street,” to mean 
the line of route from St. James’ 
Park to Regent’s Park ; and since 
to have omitted Waterloo Place 
and Portlznd Place would have cut 
out two of the most interesting 
portions of the matter in hand, I 
will include them in our survey. 

To begin with the top end of 
the street. What is now Park 
Crescent was pasture land known 
as Duppersfield, long after Port- 
land Piace had been erected. It 
formed part of Marylebone Park, 
which extended southwards to 
Mortimer Street, and was portion 
of a Royal manor belonging to 
Henry VIII. In his reign hunt- 
ing in this manor was strictly pre- 
served for Royalty. ‘The manor 
house itself was situated nearly at 
the top of High Street, Maryle- 
bone. 

As you are doubtless aware, 
Marylebone should really be 


Marylebourne : i.e., the church of 
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St. Mary by the burn, Tyburn. 
(This district of Tyburn was a 
large one, extending roughly from 
Tottenham Court Road to Pad- 
dington east and west, and from 
St. John’s Wood to Oxford Street.) 
The origin of the name is some- 
what curious. The district of 
Marylebone took its appellation in 
order to sever its connection with 
Tyburn, which had got into bad 
odour owing to the executions 
held at Tyburn gallows, situated 
at the south end of Edgware 
Road. 

In some maps of the Portland 
Estate, the region of Portland 
Place is set out differently from 
its present condition. The site 
of the Langham Hotel is put 
down as Queen Anne’s Square, 
and from it radiate two streets 
north-west and north-east, called 
respectively Langham Street and 
Portland Street. This scheme 
was abandoned, and Lord Foley 
bought the Langham Hotel site, 
with the proviso that nothing 
should be built to interrupt his 
view to the north. 

To come to our street itself. 

Information about the® first 
period is meagre in the extreme; 
indeed we have to rely almost 
entirely on such old prints as 
have come down to us. These 
show us a very different scene from 
the present wide and populous 
thoroughfare. We see a long, 
ugly, and irregular “ street ”—if 
that be’not too grand a name with 
which to dignify it—frequented 
by people of more than doubtful 
reputation. Amongst these were 
counted even highwaymen, who 
had a noted house-of-call in a 
certain livery stable somewhere 
in the street. Lord Macaulay tells 
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us that in King Charles II.’s 
reign “he who then rambled to 
what is now the gayest and most 
crowded part of Regent Street, 
found himself in a solitude, and 
was sometimes so fortunate as to 
have a shot at a woodcock.” At 
this time, it must be remembered, 
Oxford Street was a country road 
running between high hedges, 
This is practically all the infor- 
mation we have concerning the 
early history of Regent Street. 
It takes us back no further than 
the year 1600; but, indeed, the 
subject of the paper is compara- 
tively,a modern road, when we 
consider that Oxford Street, Pic- 
cadilly, and The Mall can trace 
their history back almost to Roman 
times. 

Before detailing the planning 
and reconstruction of Regent Street 
itself, we must tell of the building 
of Carlton House. Although this 
May seem at first sight to be 
somewhat irrelevant, it will be 
found in fact to be most emi- 
nently to the point: for, had it 
not been for the existence of 
Carlton House, and Regent’s Park 
as well, Regent Street might never 
have come into existenee. Carlton 
House, then, was built for Lord 
Carlton in 1709. On his death, 
it passed to his nephew Richard 
Boyle, Earl of Burlington, the 
architect, who, in 1732, gave it to 
his mother, the Countess Dowager 
of Burlington, who in her turn— 
and in the same year—sold it to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, the 
father of George III. 

The house was originally of red 
brick, in the style of Queen Anne : 
but Prince Frederick, on taking 
possession of it, fronted it with 
stone. Sir Robert Taylor is said 
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to have been the architect. In 
1734 Flitcroft, or some other, 
drew out a plan for its improve- 
ment. Attached to the house 
were large gardens, said by Wal- 
pole to have been laid out in 
imitation of Pope’s gardens at 
Twickenham, which contained, 
amongst other objects of interest, 
a cascade designed by Kent, and 
a large grove of trees holding a 
rookery, which was not deserted 
by the rooks till 1827. The house 
stood opposite what is now Water- 
loo Place, looking north, and the 
forecourt was later divided from 
Pall Mall by a long range of col- 
umns, supporting nothing. Hence 
the well-known lines : 


Care colonne, ché state qua? 
Non sapiamo in verita, 


which means literally “ My dear 
columns, what are you doing 
there?” Here the columns are 
supposed to answer, “ We haven’t 
the faintest idea.” 

With reference to this colon- 
nade, a witty remark of Lord 
North’s is reported ; though some 
claim it for Sheridan. It so hap- 
pened that while the Prince of 
Wales’ house had a row of pillars 
in front of it, York (now Dover) 
House, the residence of the 
Prince’s brother, had a circular 
court. Lord North said, “’Then 
the Duke of York has been sent, 
as it would seem, to the Round 
House, and the Prince of Wales 
to the pillory.” 

This house witnessed many 
extraordinary scenes. It saw, in 
1749, Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
hold secret conclave, and make 
full arrangements for what should 
occur on his father’s death, even 
to the framing of a new civil list. 





This Prince’s death in 1751, does 
not seem to have been any great 
loss to the community. 
lifetime he would go disguised to 
see bull-baiting, and he was a 
royal patron to (fortune-tellers, 
He allowed Lady Archibald 
Hamilton to build herself apart- 
ments looking on to the garden of 
the house, so that he might visit 
her secretly. It was this Prince 
who, in answer to the fulsome 
flatteries of Pope, the poet and 
satirist, expressed his surprise 
thus: “I wonder that you who 
are so severe on kings should be 
so complimentary to me.” ‘Oh, 
sir,” said Pope, “ that is because 
I like the lion before his claws are 
full grown.” 

In 1783, Holland repaired and 
beautified the house for the Prince 
of Wales (who was afterwards 
George IV.). He added a por- 
tico with six Corinthian columns. 
His details he took from the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator at Rome. 
Above this was a frieze, and a 
tympanum with the Prince’s 
arms. In 1784, George, Prince 
of Wales, on two consecutive days 
gave banquets of the most gor- 
geous description to celebrate 
Fox’s return for Westminster. 
This was, of course, in entire dis- 
regard of his father’s wishes. 
This house was modernised in 
1788, and again, internally, in 
1815. In 1789 the Prince 
received at Carlton House a 


deputation offering him the 
Regency, which later on he 
accepted. 


During this time the famous 
Beau Brummel was a constant 
frequenter of Carlton House ; but 
he and the Prince fell out, and he 
ceased to visit there. Some time 
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In his’ 









after the Prince invited the Beau 
to dinner again. So overjoyed 
was Brummel at dining once more 
with his old friend, that he took 
a trifle too much wine—no great 
matter in those days; but the 
Prince turned to his neighbour 
and said in a voice audible 
throughout the room: “I think 
we had better order Mr. Brum- 
mel’s carriage before he gets quite 
drunk.” 

In George IV.’s time the poet 
Moore was a constant guest at 
Carlton House. He has left the 
following description of the 
Prince’s breakfast-room during 
the height of the season: 


“‘Methought the 
whisker’d state 

Before me at his breakfast sate ; 

On one side lay unread petitions, 

On vother hints from five physi- 
cians ; 

Here tradesmen’s 
papers, 

Notes from ‘my lady,’ drams for 
vapours ; 

There plans for saddles, tea and 
toast, 

Death-warrants and—T se Morning 
Post.” 


In 1814, on the occasion of the 
visit of the allied sovereigns, the 
famous Nash designed a reception- 
room in the gardens of Carlton 
House. It had twenty-four sides, 
and a curious roof, and was 120 
feet in diameter. Afterwards it 
was given to Woolwich, and is 
now a museum for naval and 
military models. 

In “ The Beauties of England 
and Wales,” the writer describes, 
in a tone of rapturous admiration, 
the splendours of Carlton House. 
There was a crimson drawing- 


Prince in 


bills, official 
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room, a circular cupola-room, a 
throne-room, and a rose-satin 
drawing-room. From these de- 
scriptions it is evident that the 
interior of the house was of the 
most gorgeous description; but 
whether it was in the best of taste 
is very doubtful. For instance 
there was a “splendid” gothic 
conservatory designed by Thomas 
Hopper, after Henry VII.’s chapel! 
Among other apartments was a 
suite on a lower floor, which was 
used for domestic purposes and 
familiar parties. This was de- 
signed by Nash, and consisted 
of a golden drawing-room, a 
“gothic dining-room” and the 
above-mentioned “splendid ” 
gothic conservatory. 

In somewhat violent contrast 
to this uncritical admiration is 
the following extract from the 
“Tour of a Foreigner in England” 
(1825) :—“* Though the royal... 
palaces are among the most 
remarkable in London, they 
serve to show how little the 
dignity of the sovereign is re- 
spected in England in comparison 
with other countries of Europe 
.... There are in Paris many 
hotels preferable to Carlton 
House.” The portico, which only 
served to conceal the house from 
Pall Mall, then comes in for 
severe criticism. As regards the 
other features of the exterior, 
they were apparently not very 
striking. The facade had a centre 
and two wings. It was rusticated, 
and without pilasters, The en- 
tablature and balustrade concealed 
the roof from view. 

The whole of Carlton House 
was pulled down in 1828, to make 
room for the central opening of 
Waterloo Place, Some of the 
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Corinthian columns from the col- 
onnade were, used in the portico 
of the National Gallery. Other 
columns were employed in the 
chapel at Buckingham Palace. The 
interior decorations were for the 
most part removed to the last- 
named place. 

In July of the year 1793 the 
Treasury empowered Fordyce, who 
was then Surveyor-General, to 
offer a premium of {1000 for the 
best plan for building on the Mary- 
lebone Estate. 

John Nash, who was the archi- 
tect and surveyor to the Woods 
and Forests Commission, and also 
one of the architects attached to 
the Board of Works, submitted a 
plan, in which he was assisted by 
James Morgan, a former pupil, 
showing detached villas. There 
was also sent in a plan by Leverton 
and Chawner, of a more urban 
character, and also one by White. 
Nash’s plans were approved. 

After this the Crown obtained 
an Act of Parliament and appointed 
a Commission to form a park in 
accordance with Nash’s plans, 
Marylebone Park, as Regent’s 
Park was then known, was begun 
in 1812. About the same time 
Park Crescent and Square and the 
adjoining streets were completed. 

At this time the Prince Regent 
conceived the notion of building 
a mansion for himself in the park, 
and desired some means af com- 
munication with Carlton House. 
This was the genesis of Regent 
Street, Nash was commissioned 
to lay it out, and in 1813 the work 
was actually taken in hand. In 
the construction Nash did not find 
his way entirely smooth, though in 
one particular he was certainly 
fortunate, 
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When Lord Foley built Foley 
House in 1778, to the designs of 
James Wyatt, he had stipulated 
with the Duke of Portland, the 
ground landlord, that no other 
building should be erected to the 
north. Later on this prohibition 
considerably embarrassed the Duke. 
But the brothers Adam, the archi- 
tects, cleverly evaded the difficulty 
by building Portland Place, on a 
most sumptuous scale, of the same 
width as Foley House. 

It strikes one as strange that 
such fine mansions should have 
been erected on this spot at a time 
when the new road had not been 
formed, and when Foley House 
blocked the south end of it (Dup- 
persfield shut it in at the north 
end, so that it could only be ap- 
proached by a roundabout route 
from Harley Street or Great 
Portland Street). Looking at the 
scheme as shown in contemporary 
plans, it does not seem a good 
speculation : but when Nash came 
on the scene all this was changed, 
for he made it the connection be- 
tween his new street and Park 
Crescent. 

So far Nash had his street 
ready made, but, to continue, he 
had to buy up Foley House and 
grounds. This cost him £70,000, 
After this, through some disagree- 
ment with Sir James Langham, he 
was compelled to alter his plan of 
bringing his street straight over 
the site of Foley House, and con- 
structed in its stead the present 
Langham Bend. The Quadrant 
also grew out of a change of plan, 
owing to the erection of the 
County Fire Office by Robert 
Abraham in 1819. Nash himself 
designed the facade. The portion 
of the street up to Piccadilly was 
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finished by 1817, and the whole 
practically complete in 1820. The 
total cost of the street, including 
the sewer,was {1,533,582 16s. 10d. 

The famous Quadrant originally 
had acolonnadeof 270cast-iron hol- 
low pillars, 16 feet high, topped by 
a granite plinth. Of these columns, 
eight still remain across Air Street 
and Swallow Street. Above this, 
again, was a balustraded roof. 

In its palmy days, the Quadrant 
was the gayest and most crowded 
part of London, as the following 
extract will show: 

‘* During the day this Quadrant 
is one continued scene of amuse- 
ment. The shopkeepers submit 
every article of necessity or luxury 
to the inspection of the public, 
and find ready customers among 
the multitudinous people who visit 
the place. But when Somnus has 
spread his mantle over its inhabit- 
ants, and the moon sheds her 
silvery rays on its edifice, con- 
trasting its depth of shadow with 
the most refulgent brightness, 
when the stillness of death succeeds 
to almost confusion, the being who 
can behold it with indifference 
must be destitute of the finer 
feelings of human nature.” 

Owing to the complaints of the 
shopkeepers the columns were re- 
moved in 1848, and a balcony was 
added to the principal floor by the 
architect Pennethorne. Nash was 
in a rather equivocal position in 
some of his dealings with the lay- 
ing out of Regent Street, and more 
particularly with regard to the 
Quadrant. He seems to have 
acted both as the Government 
surveyor of the new street and to 
have dabbled as a private specu- 
lator in acquiring property to carry 
through the scheme, So far as I 
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can discover, his hands were quite 
clean in the matter, but it seems 
rather strange conduct on the part 
of a public official, and one can 
hardly believe it would be tolerated 
at the present day. He undoubt- 
edly mixed himself up with the 
acquisition of the land bought for 
the Quadrant, and burnt his 
fingers over the job. However 
we, with our modern notions, may 
regard his conduct in the matter, 
we must admit he showed himself 
a man of large ideas, who was pre- 
pared to carry them out, even at 
considerable personal risk. 

Piccadilly Circus was named 
after Piccadilly Hall. The deri- 
vation of the name is in dispute— 
formerly it was written Pickadilla. 
Some refer it to the seventeenth- 
century name for the hem of a 
garment, and say the house was so 
called because it was the outmost 
or skirt house of the suburbs in 
these parts. Others say it took 
name from this: ‘* One Higgins, a 
tailor, who built it, got most of 
his estate by Pickadilles, which in 
the last age were much worn in 
England.” This, however, seems 
to be a pure myth; no such per- 
son as the tailor Higgins having 
ever, apparently, existed. Others 
again believe that the name re- 
lates to the position of the ground 
on which the place is built; that 
it is, in fact, a peaked hill—for 
pickadil also meant a kind of stiff 
collar, ‘This last derivation seems 
the most probable, as there are 
many Piccadillies in various parts 
of England, all situate on the tops 
of hills. 


The Commons AnD Foorpatus 
PRESERVATION SociETy is about to 
issue an appeal for funds to enable 
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it to secure the preservation of 
thirteen hundred acres of common 
land in Anglesey. The purchase 
is intended not only to protect 
the common as an open space, but 
to prevent future litigation with 
regard to it, thousands of pounds 
having been already spent in main- 
taining the Commoners’ rights. 
The land in question is situated 
about seven miles from Holyhead, 
lies near to Rhosneigr, Valley and 
Rhoscolyn and is bisected by the 
London and North Western Rail- 
way. 
In 1868 the Crown and the 
Bishop of Bangor commenced liti- 
gation to decide who was the 
owner of the common, and at the 
end of the year 1871 referred it 
to an arbitrator. Apparently he 
found the evidence of ownership 
conflicting, and therefore adopted 
the convenient method of dividing 
the common between the parties. 
He gave to the Crown about 
seven hundred acres in the Parish 
of Llanfihangelynhowyn, and to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
as representing the Bishop of 
Bangor, about six hundred acres 
in the Parishes of Llechylched and 
Llanfaelog. 

In 1882 the Crown sold its 
portion to Mr. William Thomas 
who proceeded to enclose it, and 
to call upon the Commoners to 
desist from turning out their 
stock, This violation of their 
rights roused the Commoners 
who at once formed a guarantee 
fund, and commenced an action 
against him, a few of the Com- 
moners being selected as Plaintiffs. 
The action was brought to trial in 
1888. 

The proceedings terminated in 
a compromise by which Mr, 
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William Thomas was permitted 
to enclose one hundred and 
fifty acres upon condition that he 
paid ,the plaintiffs’ costs and ad- 
mitted their rights over the re- 
mainder of his portion of the 
common, For nearly ten years 
matters remained quiescent, but 
Mr. William Thomas and his son, 
Mr. Lewis ‘Thomas who succeeded 
him on his death, neglected to 
maintain the fences which he had 
erected, with the result that those 
of the Commoners with whom he 
had not come to terms continued 
to exercise their rights over the 
whole of the common. 

In 1897 Mr. Lewis Thomas 
entered into arrangements with 
an Explosives Company, under 
which factories might have been 
built on the common. The neigh- 
bourhood almost unanimously 
protested against the proposal, 
but the County Council, the Local 
Authority under the Explosives 
Act, refused the Commoners a 
hearing, and sanctioned the erec- 
tion of the factories on the com- 
mon. The Commoners again 
formed a guarantee fund, and this 
time carried litigation to a finish. 

The action in which the Society 
and some of the members ren- 
dered assistance was completely 
suctessful both in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and the Court of 
Appeal. It is understood that 
Mr. Lewis Thomas has since sold 
his part of the common to Mr. 
Gardner, who is now the owner 
of that portion. 

During all these years the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners re- 
tained their portion of the common, 
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but when, in 1903, it was feared that 
it might pass into other hands, 
the Reverend W. E. Scott Hall, a 
local resident, purchased it in 
order to control the future des- 
tination of the land. Mr, Scott 
Hall has now given, through the 
Commons and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society, an option of 
purchase at {900 for all his in- 
terests in the common subject to 
a few moderate conditions, It is 
hoped that the owner of the other 
part of the common will consent 
to take action similar to that of 
Mr. Scott Hall. 

The expense of obtaining a 
Provisional Order under the Com- 
mons Act, 1876, for the regulation 
of the common as an open space, 
including the fees of the Board of 
Agriculture, ought not to exceed 
£300, but it is thought desirable 
to raise a guarantee fund of £400. 
The total sum thus needed is only 
£1300 which should ensure the 
permanent preservation of the 
most extensive common in 
Anglesey at a total cost of a little 
more than {2 per acre. Gentle- 
men interested in the neighbour- 
hood are prepared to subscribe 
£900 if the land is vested in 
Trustees to be nominated by 
them and the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, 
and if they are permitted to lay 
out a Golf Course and erect a 
Club House, and a representative 
meeting of the Commoners has 
expressed approval of the scheme. 
All that is now required is that 
£400 should be guaranteed and 
the Society intends to issue an 
earnest appeal for that sum, 
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“Tue East anp West Inpran 


Mrrror.” Being an Account 
of Joris Van Speilbergen’s 
Voyage Round the World 


(1614-1617), and the Austra- 
lian Navigations of Jacob Le 
Maire. Translated, with Notes 
and an Introduction, by J. A. 
J. de Vivurers, of the British 
Museum. 


Tuis is the eighteenth volume of 
the second series of the works 
issued by the Hakluyt Society. 
Mr. de Villiers, in the introduc- 
tion, discusses in detail the ques- 
tion of authorship which has 
arisen in connection with the 
account of Speilbergen’s Voyage, 
owing to the carelessness of an 
early French translator of the 
original Dutch version. For about 
one hundred and fifty years the 
authorship has been generally 
attributed to one Jan Corneliszoon 
May or Moye, because a note 
referring to an additional small 
map in the original work was 
written by him in the first person 
and contains a disclosure of his 
name. Mr. de Villiers reprints 
Speilbergen’s dedication of his 
book to the States General of the 
Netherlands and the Prince of 
Orange which appeared in the 
Dutch Editions of 1619 and 1621, 
and this document, culpably 
ignored by previous editors and 
writers who have dealt with the 
work, proves that Speilbergen him- 
self composed the narrative of the 
voyage which he controlled as 


“ Commander - General.” * Jan 
Corneliszoon May, of whose life 
many incidents are on record, was 
a notable sailor and, as skipper of 
Speilbergen’s ship, shared in the 
Commander’s great achievement 
as a navigator; but there is nothing 
to show that May possessed liter- 
ary capacity. 

*- a the authorship of 
the second work included in “ The 
East and West Indian Mirror,” 
the account of the Australian 
Navigationsof Jacob Le Maire, Mr 
de Villiers expresses the opinion 
that it is impossible to decide who 
wrote the work, and quotes Tiele’s 
remark—“ le véritable auteur du 
journal est resté inconnu.” 
Jacob Le Maire himself died at 
Sea, as a consequence, it is alleged, 
of the harsh treatment which he 
received at the hands of Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen, the representa- 
tive of the East India Company 
of the Netherlands. Le Maire’s 
vessel was confiscated at Jacatra 
and his whole ship’s log was 
branded as an infamous forgery, 
the motive for this action being 
jealousy, because the discovery by 
him of the new passage round Cape 
Horn was supposed to reduce the 
value of the privileges conferred 
on the Company by charter. 
The authorship of the book was 
claimed by Willem Corneliszoon 
Schouten, a mariner of great 
experience who sailed with Le 
Maire; but the friends of the 
latter disputed the claim from the 
first, and,. as,Mr, de Villiers 
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remarks in criticising Schouten’s 
pretension, “a man who would 
hide under the bench of a boat 
whilst his companions were being 
shot down, would probably not be 
scrupulous regarding his share of 
ownership in a manuscript.” 

It is needless to say that the 
maps, title-pages and extracts in 
facsimile from the original have 
been reproduced with the greatest 


care. Mr. B. H. Soulsby, the 


Honorary Secretary of the Society, 
contributes to the volume a full 


bibliography and an index. 


“ Memoriats oF Otrp Kent.” 
Edited by the Rev. P. H. 
DitcurteLp, M.A., F.S.A., and 
Georce Cuincu, F.G.S. (Bem- 


rose and Sons.) 


Tuts book is one in that series of 
“Memorials of the Counties of 
England ” which already includes 
records of Devonshire, Hereford- 
shire, Hampshire, Somerset and 
Oxfordshire, to cite a few of the 
prominent volumes. It consists 
of a series of articles, amply and 
well illustrated. Among them are 
paperson ‘‘St. Augustine’s Abbey,” 
“Canterbury,” “ Kentish Insurrec- 
tions,” ‘Penshurst Place” and 
“Hever Castle,” “Dickens and 
Kent,” “Romney Marsh in the 
Days of Smuggling,” “The River 
Medway and its Medieval 
Bridges,” ‘* Seventeenth-Century 
Church Architecture in Kent,” 
“Old Canterbury,” and “ Medie- 
val Rood-Lofts and Screens in 
Kent.” 

It is obvious that a series of 
special articles, fourteen in num- 
ber, must leave many important 
and interesting subjects un- 
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touched, and the book does not 
give an exhaustive account of the 
“ Memorials” of Kent. More- 
over, some of the articles suffer 
from too much condensation, and 
the opening paper on “ Historic 
Kent,” which occupies eighteen 
pages, is reduced to the tone 
suitable for a child’s history. 
The author should not have 
allowed such a phrase as the 
following to escape his vigilance 
in passing his proofs for press— 
*¢ When Ethelred reigned in 1012 
the Danish fleet came to Green- 
wich and laid there for several 
years.” 

One of the fullest and most 
important contributions is the 
paper on “‘ Medizval Rood-Lofts 
and Screens in Kent.” The illus- 
trations are excellent, and the 
discussion of the subject is ably 
handled. The author states with 
cogency his argument with regard 
to the construction of the screens, 
“* If the larger and heavier timbers 
were moulded and _ otherwise 
shaped and prepared, and also 
the joinery carried out in situ, it 
is practically certain that some of 
the smaller and more delicate 
ornaments, which would present 
but slight difficulty of transport, 
were executed by skilled crafts- 
men elsewhere. The recurrence 
of the same patterns in different 
screens shows that, unless they 
were the work of peregrinating 
carvers, it was customary to pro- 
duce certain stock detail pieces 
in quantities, and to distribute 
them here and there, as occasion 
required, from workshops estab- 
lished in convenient centres at 
home, like Hoode’s at Faversham, 
Sutton’s at Rochester, Beleme’s at 
Canterbury, and Gyllam’s at Ash- 
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ford; or even, as the un-English 
character of some specimens indi- 
cates, abroad.” 

A reproduction is given of a 
map of Canterbury published 
about the year 1570; it is not, 
however, allocated to the article 
upon ‘‘Old Canterbury,” but to 
that dealing with ‘“‘ Some Kentish 
Castles.” Canon Benham’s paper 
on “Dickens and Kent” is 
a pleasant little discourse, and 
the article upon ‘“ Seventeenth- 


Century Church Architecture” 
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“ NorTHERN Notes AND QuERIES ”’: 
a Quarterly Magazine devoted 
to the Antiquities of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land and Durham. Edited by 
Henry Recinatp LeIcHTON. 
Published by M. S. Dodds, 61 
and 63 Quayside, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Price 1s. 6d. 


Noumaer five of the first volumecon- 
tains a wealth of detailed matter, 
none of which is devoid of anti- 
quarian or genealogical interest. 
A brief account of the life of Miss 
Henrietta Cotesworth, who in 
1760 became sub-governess in the 
Royal nursery, contains a circum- 
stantial story, narrated by an 
officer, of a dead man’s visit to a 
friend, which deserves the atten- 
tion of those concerned in Psychi- 
cal Research. Miss Cotesworth 
adopted the orphan son of the 
man whose paternal anxiety is 
said to have manifested itself 
after his decease, and subsequently 
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deals with a subject which is 
certainly not hackneyed. The 
presentation of detail in some of 
the accompanying illustrations is 
altogether commendable. The 
work trenches in some degree upon 
the province of a County History, 
but by no means affects to take 
the place of one. On the other 
hand, it is far removed from the 
standard of a guide-book, even of 
the superior kind. Its merits 
entitle it to a place in libraries 
not only in Kent but elsewhere. 
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won for him, at great cost to her- 
self, a law-suit which established 
his right to certain property at 
Kirby Misperton in Yorkshire. 
She was held in affectionate es- 
teem by King William IV. Other 
subjects dealt with in the current 
number are “‘ Three Family His- 
tories from the Halmote Books of 
the Bishops of Durham,” “ Aken- 
side the Poet,” ‘Charters of 
Crosthwaite, Cumberland,” and 
“Family Notices from the New- 
castle Weekly Courant, 1723-1800,” 
The supplement contains further 
Records of the Gateshead Com- 
pany of Drapers, Tailors, Mer- 
cers, Hardwaremen, Coopers and 
Chandlers. This gives full in- 
formation as to persons appren- 
ticed in the last years of the 
seventeenth and earlier part of the 
eighteenth centuries. 


“Tue New ZEALAND OFFICIAL 
Year-Book, 1906. ”Prepared by 
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E. J. von Dapetszen, Registrar- 
General. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 


Ir is the function of such volumes 
as this to present an attractive 
view of the colony concerned ; 
but they contain a large amount 
of accurate and valuable informa- 
tion. The student of sociology 
will be interested to observe that, 
between 1886 and 1905, ‘the 
proportion of births to every mar-~ 
riage solemnised in the preceding 
year” sank from 4.90 to 3.24. 
“Regarded annually or decen- 
nially,” says the Registrar-Gen- 
eral, “there is a decided fall to 
be observed.” It appears that 
the number of votes recorded at 
the parliamentary election of 
1893,when women voted for the 
first time, amounted to 220,082. 
The figure inthe previous election 


had been 136,337. In1g05 it rose 


to 396,657. Herein is evidence 
that New Zealand women do not 
neglect their political opportuni- 


ties. Among the imports from 
the United States in 1905 one 
remarks very heavy items for 
agricultural and other machinery, 
for iron and steel, for hardware, 
and for patent medicines; and 
boots and shoes from America 
reached the respectable value of 
£61,150. ‘These facts seem to 
show that the Mother Country is 
not promoting her commerce 
with all possible energy and suc- 
cess in New Zealand. It appears 
strange that the colony should in 
one year import onions costing 
£7115 from the other side of the 
Pacific. ‘The New Zealanders, 
“excluding Maoris,” consumed 
per head in the year under review 
g21z gallons of beer, together 
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with 0.730 gal. of spirits and 0.130 
of wine; the annual consumption 
of tobacco was 2.55 lb. per caput, 
“including Maoris.” In spite of 
the general decline in the birth- 
rate, the population of Austral- 
asia (New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand) increased from 
1,221,274 in 1860 to 4,939,223 in 
1905. Among the supplementary 
papers is an interesting account of 
the numerous natural medicinal 
waters and baths in New Zealand 
by Dr. A. S. Wohlmann, the 
Government Balneologist. 


“Mercure ve France”: No, 
230, Tome LXV.: 15 Janvier, 
1907. Directeur, ALFrep VaL- 
LETTE, Paris: Société du Mer- 
cure de France. Prix (Etran- 
ger), I fr. 50. 


“Le Mouvement Littéraire Anglo- 
Canadien” is a prominent article 
in the present number of the 
Mercure de France, and though 
the subject is not treated fully or 
with detailed criticism, the paper 
contains information which, ele- 
mentary as it is, will be fresh to 
most English readers. It is un- 
fortunate that the highly instruc- 
tive beginnings of colonial litera- 
ture arouse so little interest in the 
Mother Country. There is in 
the Mercure a continuation of 
the “‘ Mémoires de Madame de 
Sacher-Masoch,” and “Un Essu 
de Classification des ‘Fleurs dia 
Mal.’” ‘There is, too, the cus- 
tomary complete and useful “ Re- 
vue de la Quinzaine.” The serial 
story running in the magazine is 
entitled “Un Coeur Virginal ” 
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and, like so much current French 
fiction, it deals especially with 
the lower recesses of feminine 
psychology, emphasising almost 
unduly the dominance of sex. In 
**Quelques Antécédents de Saint- 
Just” it is interesting to find 
among the excerpts given the fol- 
lowing foretaste of Byronism. It 
occurs in the poem “ Organt.” 
Lucifer is addressing the fallen 
angels : 


De mon forfait, je n’ai point de 
remord ; 

Par un nouveau couronnons notre 
audace, 

Et vengeons-nous de l’injure du 
sort. 

Il Ya voulu, par un coup de 
tonnerre 

Précipité du séjour de lumiére, 

Le noir Ténare en ses flancs 
odieux 

Servit d’asile a l’élite des dieux. 

Jai tout perdu, ma dignité 
supréme, 

Mon sceptre d’or, et ce tréne 
immortel, 

Qui dominait les puissances du 
ciel ; 

Mais malgré tout je suis encor 
moi-méme ; 

Indépendant des arréts du destin: 

Jétais un dieu, je le serai sans 

. fin; 

Et les sillons de la foudre éclat- 
ante 

Et les tourments de la géhenne 
ardente 

Ne peuvent point arracher 4 mon 
coeur 

Ni repentir, ni 
vainqueur. 

Je fus jadis, 
céleste, 

Le dieu du bien; 
fierté 


Paveu d’un 
dans 


l’Olympe 


le mal et la 
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Sont mon essence et ma divinité. 

J’ai tout perdu, mon courage me 
reste 

Pour triompher ici de mes rivaux 

Ou pour braver des supplices 
nouveaux. 


* Tue Hometanp Hanpsooxs— 
Gravesend, the Water-Gate 
of London with its Surround- 
ings.’ By Arex J. Puiuip, 
Librarian of the Public Lib- 
rary, with an Introductory 
Chapter by His Worship the 
Mayor. London: the Home- 
land Association Ltd., 22 Bride 
Lane, E.C. Price Is. 


Tue average Londoner probably 
regards Gravesend as a town with 
a depressing name built in a 
depressing situation, And the 
Mayor, Mr. G. M. Arnold, has at 
least done well in correcting a part 
of this common error. “ To deal 
with the riddle of the name 
seriously,” he writes, ‘“‘we may 
say, without further prelude, that 
* Grave’ stands for ruler, and that 
our dissyllable denotes that here 
his rule terminated. The Anglo- 
Saxons had ‘ Counts of the Shore,’ 
and some riparian authority, pro- 
bably having its centre in London, 
here reached its boundary.” The 
little volume contains much that 
will be useful to visitors to Grave- 
send, and not a little that will be 
of interest to those who wish to 
study the history of the town and 
its surroundings. It contains re- 
productions of two pictures of 
*“ Princess Pocahontas,” who is 
believed to be buried beneath the 
Chancel of St. George’s Church. 
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“Tue Lire-Boar JournaL” 
for the current month quotes the 
Board of Trade statistics, lately 
issued, of shipping casualties ‘in 
the year which ended on June 30, 
1905. The casualties numbered 
4006, showing a decrease of 662 
as compared with the total for the 
previous year, and the lives lost 
numbered 384, an increase of 115 
over the figure for the preceding 
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twelvemonth. ‘The Journal con- 
tains a record of Life-Boat work 
from May to September 1906, 
and, as usual, gives a plain ac- 
count of some truly heroic actions. 
The Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution has a manifest claim 
upon the purse of every man in 
the British Islands who has money 
to give for the support of a noble 
service. 








